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RTHUR”; OR, “THE PASSING 

OF ARTHUR.” 

Having shown in “Gareth and Linet ” wherein 
Tennyson differs from the Llistory of Prince 
Arthur (compiled by Sir T. Malory in 1470), it 
will be no less interesting to trace his parallelisms 
of thought and word with the prose story. It is 
known to every reader of our Laureate that the 
Passing of Arthur, after the few lines of introduc- 
tion, is verbally identical with the Morte @ Arthur. 
“N. & Q.” is not the place for criticism, but facts, 
with such brief ranning comments as may serve to 
put the reader au courant with the mind of the 
writer. The object of this short paper is to show 
the parallelisms between the prose story of the 
Mort @ Arthur, in Caxton’s book, and the Mort: 
@ Arthur of Tennyson. 

Prose.—And Sir Lucan and Sir Bedivere...leaved him 
up, and so...led him [the wounded king] between them... 
unto # little chapel not far from the sea-side. 

Idyll. —Then because the wound was deep 

The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him 

And bore him to a chapel nigh the field 

On one side lay the ocean. 

Prose.—** My time hieth fast, therefore take you Ex- 
calibur, my good sword, and go with it unto yonder 
Water side; and when thou comest there, I charge thee, 
throw my sword into that water, and come again and 
tell me what thou shalt see there.” “ My lord,” said Sir 
Bedivere, “ your command shull be done, and light/y will 
I bring you 


“MORTE D'A 


Idyll.— “T cannot last till morn. 

Thou. therefore, take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride,... 

And fling him far into the middle mere; 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word.” 

To him replied the bold Sir Bedivere, 

“T thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watch what I see, and light/y bring you word.” 

Pros ir Bedivere departed, and...he beheld that 
noble sword, where the pomel (ste) and the haft were all 
of precious stones... And then Sir Bedivere hid Excalibur 
under a tree, and...came again unto King Arthur. 

Tdyli.—So...from the ruined shrine he stept... 

Came to the shining level of the lake 

There drew he forth the brand Excalibur... 

—all ‘the haft twinkled with diamond sparks... 

.at the last it seemed 

Better to leave Excalibur concealed 

There on the...waterflags... 

So strode he back slow to the wounded king. 

Pros ‘What sawest thou there!” said the king. 
“Sir,” said he, “I saw nothing but waves and wind.” 
“That is untruly said of thee,” said King Arthur. 
“Therefore, go thou lightly, and do my command ; as 
thou art to me life aud dear, spare not to throw it in.” 

Jd yll.—Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere... 
* What is it thou hast seen!” 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere, 

**L heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag.” 

To whom replied King Arthur, 

* Thou hast betrayed thy nature 

Not rendering true answer 

I charge thee, quickly go again, 

u art lief cad dear, and do the thing 


As th 

I bade thee 

Prose.—Then Sir Bedivere returned again, and took 
the sword in his hand...and thought it - and shame to 
throw away that noble sword. And so, efter he had hid 
the sword, he returned again...to the “hag 

Idyl!.—Then went Sir Bedivere the second time... 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt 

[He] hid Excalibur the second time, 

And so strode back slow to the wounded king. 

Prose.—“ What saw ye there /” said the king. 
said he, “I saw nothing but the water wap aud the 
waves wan.”’* 

Idy!!.—Then spi ake King Arthur. 
hast seen ! 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere, 

**T heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing on the reeds.” 

Prose.—“ Ah, traitor, untrue,” said King Arthur, 
“now hast thou betrayed me two times...thou art named 
a noble knight, and wouldst betray me for the rich 
sword. But now goagain lightly,...and if thou do not as I 
command thee...1 shall slay thee with mine own hands,” 

Jdyli.—To whom replied King Arthur...“ Untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted ! 

Thou wouldst betray me for the precious hilt. 

.get thee hence, 
Sut if thou spare to fling Excalibur, 

I will arise and slay thee with my hands.” 

Prose-—Then Sir Bedivere departed, and weut to the 
sword, an at ightly took it up, and went to the water-side 

and then he threw the sword into the water...and there 


* “Wan” lsh word wah, to bounce [against the 
banks]. “Wan” is to flow backwards and forwards, to 
wander or move about purposeless! 


“ Sir,” 
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came an urm and a hand above the water, and met it, 
and caught it, and so shook it thrice, and brandished 
[it]; and then the hand vanished away with the sword 
on the water. So Sir Bedivere came again to the king, 
and told him what he had seen.* 
Idyll.—Then quickly roze Sir Bedivere and ran... 

...and clutched the sword,...and threw it... 

But ere he [it] dipt the surface, rose an arm... 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandished him 

Three times, and drew him under in the mere; 

And lightly went the other to the king. 


Prose.—*“ Alas,” said the king, “ help me from hence, 
for I dread me I have tarried over long” {a few lines 
lower down we read “ I fear this wound...hath taken over- 
much cold"), Then Sir Bedivere took King Arthur upon 
his back, and so went with him to the water-side. 

Jdyll.—Then answer made King Arthur... 

“* My end draws nigh ; ‘tis time that I were gone. 

Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 

And bear me to the margin; yet I fear 

My eound hath taken cold, and I shall die.” 

Ilim Sir Bedivere...then took with care... 

O'er both his shoulders...and bore him thro’ the 

place... 

Prose.—And when they were at the water-side, even 
fast by the bank, Aove a little barge with many fair ladies 
in it, and among them were three queens, and all had 
black hoods, and they wept and shrieked when they saw 
the king. 

Idyll.—Then saw they how there hove a dusky 


arge... 

And all the decks were dense with stately forms 

Black-stoled, black-hooded...by these 

Three queens...and from them arose 

A cry...of lamentation. 

Prose.—“ Now put me in the barge,” said the king. 
And so he did softly; and there received him three 
queens with great mourning ; and so these three queens 
set him down, and in one of their laps King Arthur laid 
his head. Then that queen said...“ Why have ye tarried 
so long?...alas! this wound...bath taken over-much 
cold.” 

Idyll.—Then murmured Arthur: “ Place me in the 
barge.” 

So to the barge they came. Then those three queens 

Put forth their hands and took the king, and wept. 

But |one) laid his head upon her lap, 

And called him by his name. 

Prose—Then Sir Bedivere cried: “Ah, my lord 
Arthur, what shall become of me now ye go from me?...” 
*Comfort thyself,” said King Arthur;...“in me is no 
trust...I will unto the vale Avilion for to heal me of my 
grievous wound. And if thou never hear more of me, 
pray for my soul.” 

Jdyll.—Then loudly cried the bold Sir Bedivere, 

* Ah, my lord Arthur, whither shall I go?...” 

And slowly answered Arthur from the barge... 

** Comfort thyself, what comfort is in me ?... 

Tf thou shouldst never see my face again, 

Pray for my soul. am going a long way... 

To the island-valley of Avilion... 

Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.” 

The poet in this idyll has kept close to the prose 
story, and I think all readers of “N. & Q.” will 
agree with me in saying his model is so simple, so 

* The description of the hand clad in white samite, 
&c., is in part i. of the //istory, when Arthur went to 
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the mere to fetch the sword, at the command of the fay. Beaumont, Knight, of Glenfield, co, Leicester. 
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pathetic, so poetical withal, that conversion into 
metre could not add much to its beauty. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 


DEATH OF SPENCER COMPTON, EARL OF 
NORTHAMPTON, 


I do not think that the following letter has been 
noticed by any of our historians. As it confirms 
Lord Clarendon’s statement that when Spencer 
Compton, Earl of Northampton, was slain at the 
battle of Hopton Heath on March 19, 1643, the 
Parliamentarian leaders refused to give up his 
body (edit. 1843, p. 350), it is not unworthy of the 
attention of the readers of “N. & Q.” It occurs 
in a quarto pamphlet of eight pages, entitled 

“The Battaile on Hopton-Heath in Staffordshire, 
Betweene His Majesties Forces under the Right Honour. 
able the Earle of Northampton and those of the Kebels, 
March 19. Together with a Letter from the Lord 
Compton, now Earle of Northampton. Printed by 
H. Hall, 

The original is certainly of considerable rarity, 
I do not remember ever to have seen more than 
two copies. 

“Deare Mother,—On Sunday last we got the day of 
the Rebels, but our losse (especially your Honours and 
mine) is not to beexpressed. For though it be a generall 
losse to the Kingdome, yet it toucheth us nearest. But, 
Madam, Casualties in this world will happen, & in such 
a cause who would not have ventured both life and 
fortune! praye, Madam, let this be your comfort, that it 
was impossible for any to do braver then he did, as 
appeares by their owne Relation. I sent a Trumpeter to 
know what was become of my Father, hee brought me 
a Letter from Sir John Gell and Sir William Brereton, 
assuring mee of my Father's death, making strange 
demands for his body, such as were never before heard 
of in any warre, as all their Ammunition, Prisoners, and 
Cannon which we had taken. I send them word backe, 
that their demands were unreasonable, and against the 
Lawes of Armes, but desired them to give free passage 
to some Chirurgeons to embalme him, or to let their 
Chirurgeons doe it, and I would satisfy them for their 
paines. Their last Answer I have sent in Philip 
Willoughby’s Letter, which is, that they will neither 
send the body nor suffer our Chirurgeons to come to 
embalme it, but will see their owne Chirurgeons doe it 
Their Relation was, that He was assaulted by many 
together, and with his owne hand killed the Colonel and 
others also, but was unhorsed by the multitude, his horse 
being shot: But his Armour was so good that they could 
not hurt him, till he was downe, and had undone his head- 
peece. 

“Praye, Madam, be comforted, and think no man 
could more honourably have ended this life (fighting for 
his Religion, his King, and his Country) to be partaker 
of heavenly joies. We must certainely follow him, but 
can hardly hope for so brave a death. Thus humbly 
craving your blessing, I shall remaine till death 

** Your obedient Sonne, 
NoRTHAMPTON. 

“Stafford, March 22, 1642.” 


The Countess of Northampton to whom this 
letter was sent was Mary, daughter of Sir Francis 
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The writer, James, the third earl, served the king 
through the whole war. He married (1) Isabella, 
daughter and co-heiress of Richard Sackville, Earl 
of Dorset, and (2) Mary, daughter of Baptist Noel, 
Viscount Campden. He died December 15, 1681, 
and was buried at Compton, co. Warwick. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


FOLK-LORE. 

Satcorpay’s Moon.—A new moon on Saturday, 
in this part of Surrey, as in other parts of England, 
is considered of bad omen as regards the weather. 
This prejudice is not confined to the lower orders, 
for in some letters of the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, 
widow of the admiral, I have come across the 
following passages 

Badminton, Sept. 30,1793. “ Delightful weather we 
have had ever since I came, but Saturday next is new 
moon, Suturday's moon, voyez-vous. 1 shall fear some 
bad weather.” 

Oct. 4, 1795. “ Now we must lay our account by some 
‘coup de Patte ’ of the Saturday's moon.” 

And again :— 

“Miserable weather, worthy a Saturday's moon, 
M" Leveson laughs at, but you remember the night M° 
West's house was blown down, and you went flying in 
the Walk-field at Boxley, rending y* Cloaths, and how I 
threw my Clogs in the air in sign of desperation, and 
how we went to Goody Gervard’s at y* Church Gate, and 
how you sipped brandy, and how I was afraid lest you 
were gone so far that brandy wou'd not fetch you, and 
all this was on a Saturdays moon not quite forty years 
ago, 

The saying in these parts is— 
“ A Saturday’s moon 
Comes too soon.” 
The couplets relating to it are variously given in 
“N. & ().,” but correctly, I believe, by Mr. F. K. 
Robinson in his preface to a Glossary of Whithy 
Words (E.D.5., Series C., Original Glossaries, iv. 
pt. ii.) 
“ A Saturday's moon 
Cowes once in seven years over soon.” 
And— 
“Saturday's moon and Sunday’s full 
Is always wet and always wull (will).” 
It seems impossible to educated people to believe 
that the day on which the moon changes can in 
any way affect the weather. There must, how- 
ever, be some origin for so widespread and ap- 
parently ancient a superstition. One would like 
to know how far back it can be traced, and 
whether to some such calamity as the great gale 
that devastated England on Nov. 26, 1703. It 
eecurred, as we ure told, just at the new moon 
(Stanhope’s Queen Anne, p. 105). G. L. G. 
Titsey Place. 


Weppinc Lvex.—At a wedding in a Wor- 
cestershire village last October, the bride and 


bridegroom, at the conclusion of the ceremony, | 


left the church by the chancel door, instead of 
following the usual custom of walking down the 
church and through the nave door. One of the 
oldest inhabitants, in mentioning this to me, said 
that it “ betokened bad luck,” and that she had 
never known a like instance but once in her life, 
when the married couple went out of the church 
through the chancel door, and the bride was a 
widow before the twelvemonth was over. 
Curuspert Bepe. 


A Squrrret’s Nest.—A lady in Worcestershire 
was lamenting to me that one of the autumnal 
gaies had blown a squirrel’s nest from the position 
that it had occupied for several years in the top 
of a tall tree in her garden. She said that this 
was looked upon by her servants as a sign that 
something unlucky would happen to her house or 
household during the coming year. 

Curnpert Bepe. 


Jewish letter from Salonica, 
published in the Manchester Guardian, April 19, 
contains the following curious bit of folk-lore about 
the knots in timber :— 

“ Passing through the Jewish quarter I was an eye 
and ear witness of a strange scene. In every houce was 
the seund of hammering, and through the open windows 
I could see the children of Israel driving nails into the 
knots of the timber floors of their houses. The hammer- 
ing was furious and accompanied by vociferous excla- 
mations. In every house the same scene was visible. 
Next morning | was told that what I had seen was the 
commencement of the Jewish carnival. As each knot 
in the floor sank down beneath the blow of the hammer 
the eye of a devil, | was told, was put out.” 

Is this odd belief common elsewhere ? 
Wintiam E. A, Axon. 
Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


Iste or Maw occasion to 
send a horse to be shod on the 5th of January last, 
the smith refused, on the ground that it was very 
unlucky to light a fire and temper iron before 
Christmas had expired, saying he had never done 
so and never would. The utmost he would do was 
to put a nail in to secure the old shoe. I was not 
aware until then that there was a prejudice against 
lighting a fire for the purpose of working iron 
until after the expiration of Christmas. 

In the north of Durham no blacksmith through- 
out that district will drive a nail on Good Friday, 
A remembrance of the awful purpose for which 
hammer and nails were used on the first Good 
Friday doubtless holds them back. 

Witiiam Harrrsoy. 

Rock Mount, Isle of Man, 


Dorsetsnire Fo.k-Lore. — Haymaker to her 
companion, “ No, you won’t eatch a cold, ‘cause 
you left en off a Sunday.” “Oh, ees; I shoudden 
a left en off any other day.” Stranger listening 
on the other side of the hedge toa weeding woman, 
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“Ts that true?” “Lor, yes, mum, everybody do 
know that ; and when you do up for the first time 
after sickness, should always be a Sunday.” 
“Yes, because it is a quiet day.” “No, that 
bean’t, if your man’s whoam and children. But 
*tis all the same wi’ yer clothes ; they do wear 
twice so long if you put ‘em on fust time a 
Sunday.” C. E. K. 

Tue Hovsenotrp Accovnrs or Att 
CotLece, Oxrorp, THE Sixteentu Century. 
—The following, extracted from the household 
accounts of All Souls’, may be worthy of a place in 
“N.&Q.” The first is dated 1573; the others 
are of nearly the same age. 


3 
You Bursers, who by bandes and othes 
An office seeke to have, 
Remer ber how to Judas C 


A burser’s office 


And that ! 
fior xxx" per sold hi 

feare that i 
Gor he that seckes unlawful meat 


To gett him selfe a charg, 
As he doth shewe ambitions 1 


So is his conscience large. 


Judas was a burser of Christ's Colledge 

To be a Burser why doest thou 
Suche careful! canvas make, 

Sith if thou use thy office well 
Greate gaines thou canst not take 

And if thou use it il!, in sothe, 
And doest thy conscience straine, 

Though somewhat thou doest lurch perhaps, 
Yet naught shall be thy guine. 

Remember what the gospell suithe 
To such as greedie are 

To heape up goodes and to be riche 
Imploy there paynefull care : 

What dothe ava\ le a man to gete 
The world all in (his) hands, 

If that he loose his soule, and so 
Faules in the devel!’s bands ‘ 


Set hand to work and mouthe to meate, 
For in thy labour thou muste eate. 


Qui plus expendit thana plow doth get in a twelvemonth, 
Non admiretur, if he borowe a loaf of his neighbour. 


Qui plus expendit quam rerum copia tendit, 
Non admiretur si paupertate tenetur. 


6. 
To be a burser why doest thou 
Such careful canvas make 
Beware thou caste the matter well 
ffor traytor Judas sake. 
I copied these from the original manuscript book 
of accounts several years ago, and have just come 
across them in sorting my papers. 
James E. Rocers,. 
Oxford. 


Tue Ixapeguacy or LANGUAGE TO EXPRESS 
Ipgas Perrrecr Prectsiox.—Language, 
whether written or spoken, is considered generally, 
notwithstanding the saying of Talleyrand, to 
express ideas with perspicuity and correctness, so 
that no man can doubt the meaning of what he 
hears or reads; but that this principle is of 
universal application is a doubtful point. Some 
may perhaps say that such a proposition is simply 
the outcome of a general scepticism, and that, if 
we do not or cannot believe or accept what we 
read or hear, in its own terms, then all attempts to 
arrive at the meaning of a man’s words or writing 
would be simply fruitless—in fact, that language 
conveys no signification whatever. Notso. Iam 
far from, and [ have a holy horror of, scepticism, 
but I will illustrate the point which I seek to 
establish by citing an example. It is commonly 
supposed that in Biblical times the ancients be- 
lieved in the revolution of the sun round the earth, 
and in confirmation of this view appeal is made to 


the sucred Scriptures, where mention is made of 


the “sun rising,” the “sun setting,” and the “sun 
still over Gide on show nv as cle uly as 
words can show is alleged) that the idea sought 
to be conveyed was that of the earth remaining 
still, while the sun travelled round that planet, 
But in the absence of contemporaneous and 
explanatory literature, I do not see any proof 
whatever, from the simple use of these phrases, 
that the sacred historian had what we call false 
ideas of astronomy. If so, then, to come to our 
own times, I can from one book alone, and that 
hook compiled by men of consummate skill in 
astronomy and all mathematical science, conviet 
the compilers of an equally false theory. Take 
the Nautical Almanack, in which to express sun- 
rise and sunset the compilers do not go far afield in 
search of precise scientific words and phrases, but 
they say “sunrise” and “sunset,” when we know 
that such a phrase does not express their scientific 
belief. They use the phrase as a convenient form 
understood alike by scientifics and non-scientifics, 
and no one would, on that account, dream of 
attributing to them false knowledge. But sup- 
posing that day of desolation came when the New 
Zealander (whom Lord Macaulay appropriated from 
other authors without a polite and civil acknow- 
ledgment) shall sit on London Bridge and gaze at 
the ruins of St. Paul’s ; and supposing also that all 
our literature had perished except a single copy of 
the Nautical Almanack, which came into the pos- 
session of this New Zealander ; what would be his 
impression of the state of our astronomical know- 
ledge when he perused this highly scientific book 
and found this expression distinctly and clearly 
made use of all through, “The sun rises”? and 
what would be his answer if interrogated as to the 
astronomical belief of the English nation? He 


could give only one answer, viz. that these English 
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people believed in the passage of the sun round 
the earth, as evidenced and proved by their own 
Nautical Almanack. 
mine—-it was put forward by the late Hugh Miller 
in his Testimony of the Rocks; but I wish to carry 
out the idea to its legitimate conclusion, and I 
should like, with your permission, to evoke corre- 
spondence on the subject in your columns. My 
point is the apparent inadequacy of language to 
express ideas with perfect precision ; and herein 
two sciences are involved, astronomy and theology. 
In the first named science I have shown that the 
Bible and the Nautical Almanack both describe 
“sunrise” and “sunset” in the same words, and 
therefore there cannot be, or ought not to be, any 
discordance between them; and in the second 
named science, theology, it may be that the fierce 
and bitter contests wh 

path of re livion in the world are owing to the de- 
fect of language to which I have before referred, 


h have disfigured the even 


and that in many a dispute the combatants sre 
not really fighting over the doctrine, but over the 
terminolocy. [ tl 1s, doubtless very im] erfee ly, } 
commend this subject to the consideration of your 


intelligent correspondents. 
W. H. Hart, F.S.A. 


Gravesend. 


“Gciuiver’s Travets.”—In looking over Gul- 
liver’s Travels lately, I have been struck by the 
enormous disproportic n (as it appears to me) 
between the human, if human they may be called, 
inhabitants of Brobdingnag and the animal crea- 
tion, whether beasts, birds, or insects. It is 
possible that I am mistaken, that Swift knew 
what he was about, and that the proportions are 
really correct after all. If it is so, I confess my 
inability to understand the following instances. 
The Brobdingnagians appear to be from sixty to 
seventy feet high, that is, from ten to twelve times 
the height of an ordinary man, and one would 
naturally suppose that everything around them 
was in the same proportion. But the author 
speaks of a cat three times as large as an ox, a 
mastiff equal in bulk to four elephants, a lark nine 
times as big as a full-grown turkey, a fly as big as 
a Dunstable lark, and wasps as large as partridges. 
But more extraordinary than all, he says (in 
chap. v.), “ Nature in that country observing the 
same proportion through all her operations, a hail- 
stone is near eighteen hundred times as large as 
one in Europe.” I have italicized the above words 
because it would appear from them as though 
Swift thought out his sizes both in Brobdingnag 
and Lilliput as carefully as Dante planned the 
circles and measurements of his Inferno. I may 
mention in passing that Macaulay compares Gul- 
liver’s Travels with the Divina Commedia on 


account of the air of reality and good faith with 
Macaulay was 


which the two stories are told. 


This is no original idea of 


right. The two works are no doubt similar in this 
respect ; still I cannot get over a feeling that to 
bring the name of him who “ langhed and shook 
in Rabelais’ easy chair” into conjunction with the 
awful name of Dante almost seems like irreverence, 
though Tam sure Macaulay did not mean it as 
such for one moment. To return to the subject of 
my note, the above-mentioned measurements, 
especially that of the hailstones, are surely out of 
all proportion to men sixty or seventy feet high. 
I should be glad to hear the opinions of others of 
your readers on this point. 
Joxatnan Bovcnurer. 
Jexley Heath, Kent. 


Stare or Cuvurcnes rue Tin or Eriza- 
betu.—The author of the Admonition to Parlia- 


ment, 1572, says :— 

“The minister posteth it over as fast as he can gallop, 
for either he hath two places to serve, or else there are 

me games to be plave! in the afternoon, as lying for 
th hetstone, heat} lan for the ring, al 
or a bull to be | ar ] wk an-ny to 1 on 
horsebacke, or an enterlude to be playde, and if no place 
can else be gotten it must be doone in the church,’ 
During the service the “peop! me standing, 
some walking, some tft Ikin r, some re some 
praying hy themselves, attende not to the minister.” 


This is quite borne out by the homilies, which say 
people “never cease from uncomely walking and 
jetting [strutting] upand down and overthwart the 
church,” “filthy, unclean, or wicked words are 
spoken in the Lord’s house, to the great dishonour 
of his Majesty and offence of all that hear them ” 
(p. 152). The churches were 

“ defiled with rain and weather, with dung of doves and 
owls, stares and choughe, and other filthiness, as it ig 
foul and lamentable to behold in many places of this 
country. It is not the house of talking, of walking, of 
brawling, of minstrelsy, of hawks, of dogs” (pp. 245, 246). 


Bishops condemned 
“the summer lordes and ladies, disguised persons, min- 
strelz and morice dauncers, who came irreverently into 
churches dauncing and playing unseemly partes with 
ecoffes, jeastes, wanton jestures or rybaulde talk, in the 
time of divine service."—Rep. Rit, Comm., 1561-1571, 
404, 415, 424. 
“Frays, unseemly noyse, brawling, jangling, and 
vayne pastimes” in the church reveal the melan- 
choly result of indiscriminate purging and destruc- 
tion, the loss of reverence and devotional feeling. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


“To WRITE LIKE AN ANGEL.”—The origin of 
this well-known phrase is thus given by D’Israeli, 
in Curiosities of Literature :— 

“There is a strange phrase connected with the art of 
the caligrapher which I think may be found in most, if 
not in all, modern lenguages, to write ile an angel! 
Ladies have frequently been compared with angels; they 
are beautiful as angels, and sing and dawce like angels: 
but however intelligible these are, we do not £0 easily 
connect penmanship with the other celestial accom- 
plishments. This fanciful phrase, however, has a very 
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human origin. Among those learned Greeks who emi- 
grated to Italy, and some afterwards into France, in the 
reign of Francis I., was one Angelo Vergecto, whose 
beautiful caligraphy excited the admiration of the 
learned. The French monarch had a Greek fount cast, 
modelled by his writing. The learned Henry Stephens, 
who, like our Porson for correctness and delicacy, was 
one of the most elegant writers of Greek, had learnt the 
practice from our Angelo. His name became synony- 
mous for beautiful writing, and gave birth to that 
familiar phrase, to write lile an angel !” 

Garrick said of Goldsmith, though not in a cali- 
graphic sense, that he “wrote like an angel, and 
spoke like poor Poll.” Frepk. Rvue. 


Sir Harry Tretawyy.—It is not often that 
one finds an instance of a man displaying anxiety 
not to be appointed to an important and honour- 
able office, and when one does the exception is 
worthy of record. I have in my possession a letter 
from Sir Harry Trelawny to Lord Chancellor King, 
in which that worthy baronet displays very great 
anxiety lest he should be appointed to the 
“Sheriffdom of Devon.” He makes the reason of 
his aversion to the office sufficiently plain, and, as 
the letter may possibly be of interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.” in Devon and Cornwall, I transcribe it 
here :— 

“ My Lord,—Tho’ I have not the honour to be per- 
sonally known to your Lordship, norany means by which 
I can be introduced to your notice, yet presuming upon 
the Universal Character of Goodness, Justice, and 
Equity that your Lordship bears, I make bold to address 
myself to you, to inform you how little able I am to go 
through the weight of the Sheriffdom of Devon, if it 
should fall to my unfortunate lot. I cannot doubt but 
that those who have represented me as proper for that 
office have a much better opinion of my circumstances 
than they can possibly deserve, but I hope your Lord- 
ship’s more discerning Judgment will distinguish be- 
tween those who can with difficulty subsist and those of 
more ample fortunes. I assure your Lordship that 
nothing could have made me given you this trouble but 
the necessity of my affairs. | must therefore beg your 
Lordship’s protection, which will be for ever acknow- 
lidged with the utmost gratitude by, my Lord, 

“ Your most obedient, most humble servant, 
“ Harry TRELAWNY. 

“ Butshead, November y* 12th, 1731.” 

I should like to know if the Lord Chancellor's 
intervention secured Sir Harry from having great- 
ness thrust upon him. 

J. Pexperet-Bropuvrst. 

The onerous nature of the office deters not a few in 
the present day.] 


BarNeEFIELDE AN ArrropriatTor.—That Barne- 
fielde (he published his name thus and spelt it 
privately Barnfild, setting it forth publicly in 
public costume and leaving it in deshabille at 
home, a custom he was not alone in) was an appro- 
priator is manifest from the fact that he included 
among his writings an epitaph of Jonson’s and 
two pieces by Shakespeare. Of these latter one 


was some verse written about the time of Love's 
Labour’s Lost, the other the well-known Spenser 


sonnet. The true history of this sonnet is in al} 
reason this. It was an early sonnet of Shake- 
speare, sent by him to a musical friend, and, accord- 
ing to a custom of the time, when there were no 
mediums for the immediate publication of fugitive 
pieces, circulated in MS. Falling into the hands 
of Barnefielde, he caused it to be printed along 
with compositions of his own. In 1599 Jaggard, 
in the face of its prepublication, restored it to 
Shakespeare, and Barnefielde, in a subsequent 
edition of his poems, tacitly abandoned all claim 
to it. That in itself is legal proof that the sonnet 
was not his ; but there is greater proof than that, 
The sonnet is as foreign to the talent that was 
Barnefielde’s as it is indigenous to the genius that 
was Shakespeare’s. Had Barnefielde written this 
sonnet he ought by right to have become one of 
the most prolific and melodious singers of his time, 
He did not for the simple reason that he could not. 
No more distinct poetic individuality could possibly 
be between the facile grace and masterdom of this 
and the crude Italian-formed sonnets of Barne- 
fielde’s own composition which follow. As certain 
as that a rose is a rose and not a crocus, the sonnet 
is the outcome of Shakespeare and not of Barne- 
fielde. E. 8. N. 


Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Pre-Apamites.—In the Emblemes and Epi- 
grammes of Francis Thynne (E. E. T. 8.), No. 64, 
there is the following relating to the theory that 
there were 

Menn Lefore Adame. 

Good Moses (which didst write by sprite of God), 

some makes thy witt as watrye as tly name ; 

thy art, to serpents which did turne thy rodd, 

thy sacred quill, which newborne world did frame, 

are nothinge worth; thy Iudgments are but lame ; 

ffor the Italian redie witt doth sett the vnto schoole, 

and Francis George, in his scriptures problemes, makes 
thee a foole. 

Thou couldst not see, (which everie thinge didst see, 

of newspronge world Create by Ioue his hand,) 

that before Adame (calld first mann by thee,) 

were manie menn, (which by thy words is skande), 

for some Italians thy words so vnderstand, 

And Francis George doth, Talmude like, by thy penn 
thee confounde, 

Provinge that manne Axdrogenon was first made out of 
grownde : 

But lett those wranglinge witts, that seeme to teach 
godds heavenlie sprite, 

Beware his scourging rodd deprive them not of sence 
and light.” 

The writer here alluded to was one of the Giorgi, 

and his patronymic of Dardi was changed to Fran- 

ciscus in honour of the great monastic saint. 

Franciscus Georgius was born in 1460 and died in 
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1540. His Talmudical speculations gained his 

pooks a place in the Index. To what extent did 

he anticipate the theories of Isaac de la Peyreyre? 
Wittiam E, A. Axon. 


SympoticaL Vestments. —The six priestly vest- 
ments worn at a celebration have all a symbolical 
meaning. Marriott, in his Vestiarium Christi- 
anum, gives extracts from a number of writers on 
symbolism, as Hugo a Sancto Victore, Honorius of 
Autun, Pope Innocent III. These writers speak 
of the stole as symbolical of the yoke of Christ ; of 
the chasuble as signifying charity. At the putting 
on of these vestments there are given certain 
prayers to be said by the priest, which will be 
found in every Roman Missal, which prayers are 
also used by those Anglican clergy who use the 
vestments. Those for the stole and chasuble (or 
planeta) are as follows:—“ Ad stolam. Redde 
mihi, Domine, obsecro, stolam immortalitatis, quam 
perditi in prevaricatione primi parentis,” Xc. ; 
“Ad Planetam. Domine, qui dixisti, Jugum 
meum suave est, et onus meum leve,” &c. Here 
the symbolism is reversed, the stole signifying the 
robe of immortality, and the chasuble the yoke of 
Christ; and this is the more curious, since the 
deacon is ordered to wear his stole on one shoulder 
only, because he has not taken the whole yoke of 
Christ, as the priest has. The older form seems 
the most consistent. Can any one tell me when, 
why, and by whom this change was made ? 

E. Learon 


Cor. C. Hersert Nitsoy, Bompay Fusiverrs. 
—Can any old Indian officer inform me whether 
there was a Col. C. Herbert Nilson in the Bombay 
Fusileers before that corps was merged in H.M. 
army ! W. 


or Stansrietp Hari, Topmorpex, 
Yorks.—Can any of your readers give me the 
arms of, or any information respecting, this 
family? Mary, widow of John Pilling, of Stans- 
field, married Henry Crabtree, Vicar of Todmorden, 
in 1690, 


A Bareroot Ciur.—In the Graphic for June 
20 appears, & propos of horseshoes, the following : 

“There exists, we believe, a Barefoot Club among 
human beings, the members of which wear no shoes; 
and the cuticle of their soles becomes so hardened by 
exposure that they can step on anything short of a 
broken bottle without inconvenience.” 

Can any of your readers supply further infor- 


Cart. James Kine, LL.D., F.R.S.—I have an 
engraving by Bartolozzi, from a painting by 
Webber, of “Capt. James King, LL.D., F.R.S.,” 
published in 1784. Can you refer me to any 
sources of information for biographical particulars? 
I have likewise an engraving of “James King, 


| Esq., Master of the Ceremonies, Lower Rooms,” 
| Bath, published in 1786. Mr. King was elected 
| Master of the Ceremonies of Cheltenham in 1801, 
and dying there October 16, 1816, aged sixty-four 
years, was buried in St. Mary’s parish church. I 
shall be glad to know whether the two above 
named were in any wise related. ABHBA. 


“Ty Memoriam,” Eprr. 1878, Secrion XXXIx. 
—When did the Poet Laureate introduce the 
above section, which is not to be found in editions 
at least so far back as those preceding the year 
1862? It begins,— 

“Old warder of these buried bones,” &c. 
The interpolation of this has altered the numer- 
ation of the subsequent sections, raising the total 
to 131. J. R. 8. C. 


Otp Cutxa.—I have inherited some china on 
which is the following device:—Coat, Ermine, a 
bend cotised sable; the red hand of Ulster in chief. 
Crest, A boar’s head erased azure, tusked or. Sup- 
porters, Boars azure, tusked and hoofed or. Motto 
round the coat, “Tria juncta in uno.” Motto on 
a ribbon below, “ Laudat qui invidet.”. Who was 
the original possessor ? E. Groom. 

Chorley Wood, Rickmansworth. 


Arms Wantrep.—What were the arms of Rhys 
ab Madog ab David, Prince of Glamorgan, a.p. 
1150? What relation was he to Jestym ab Gwr- 
gant, Prince of Glamorgan, a.p. 1091 ! 

F. R. Davies. 

Hawthorn, Black Rock, Dublin. 


“Vincent Epex, tHe Oxonray.”—In the 
earlier numbers of Bentley's Miscellany, more than 
thirty-five years ago, this story of Oxford life was 
commenced, but, to the best of my recollection, 
never completed. Who was the author of it, and 
was the story ever issued in a separate form ? 
George Cruikshank supplied an illustration or two 
for it in the pages of the magazine. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ GENTLEMAN INstRUCTED.”— 

“The Gentleman Instructed in the Conduct of a 
virtuous and happy Life. In three parts. Written for 
the Instruction of a young Nobleman. To which is 
added, A Word to the Ladies, by way of Supplement to 
the first part. Tenth edit. Lond., 1732.” 

Who was the author of this, and when was the 
first edition published? My copy is lettered on 
the back “ Hickes’s Gentleman Instructed,” but 
did Hickes write more than the recommendatory 
preface ? T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Ayn any reader of 
|“ N. & Q.” supply information about an old 
; damask tablecloth, which has been thus described 
|tome? “It has the date 1741, and the pattern is 
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aman on horseback in armour, with the houses | 
of a street, repeated over the cloth, with these | 
words in German characters: ‘George der II. 
SV. Konig Engleland, London.’ And in the centre 
of the cloth is a view of the river Thames.” Where 
was it manufactured, and are there others of the 
same pattern? And, if so, where can they be 
seen! What is the value of such a cloth? 
Ep. 


“Ir 1s Gavurtray Forest” (2 Henry IV., 
Act iv. se. 1.)—Where shall I find any account of 
Gaultry Forest? I imagine I am writing from the 
immediate vicinity, or perhaps in what was a part 
of it. Did it not extend from Sutton-in-the- 
Forest to Millington-on-the-Wold ? 

Tuompsoy. 

The Grove, Pocklington. 


Bayrnarp’s Castix: Sir Warren Mitpway. 
-——Some townsmen of Melton-Mowbray, being in 
London in 1565 on business connected with their 
town estate, charve :— 

“ It’'m for a botte to the Cowart and from the Cowart 
at sundrye tymes and to benars Castell, iijs. 

“It'm to the portar at beynars Castell and to my 
lord Robt. his bargeman. vis. viijd. 

“Tt'm pd. for sealing the com’ission wth other writings 
att Walter Mildway his house, xijs. xd.” 

Queries: What connexion had the Law Courts 
at that time with Baynard’s Castle? Who was 
“my lord Robert”? and who Sir Walter Mild- 
way ? Martyn. 


Crvetty.—Lord Macaulay is reported to have 
said that “ Cruelty is the lowest depth of human 
degradation.” Where is this ? We 


Tue Aston MSS.—The late Mr. Hamper, of 
Birmingham, F.S.A;; made large collections for a 
history of Birmingham and Aston. At his death 
in 1831 these MSS., known as the * Aston Manu- 
scripts,” were sold to Messrs. Beilby, Knott & 
Beilby, of Birmingham, who sold them again to 
some person unknown. Inguiries made at Bir- 
mingham have elicited nothing, so I appeal to the 
readers of “N, & ().” to inform me where thes 
valuable MSS. are. oa A 


Carrer, 
ALrrep Myyy, ron Crr KETER.—I remember 
once having heard a piece of poetry about Alfred 
Mynn, the great Kent cricketer.” Can any one 
tell me the words or where I could find them ? 
Rorrensis, 


Ipswich Customs.—There are two 
old customs at Ipswich, which, besides being 
worthy of « note, I should like some information 
upon :—1. The two bailiffs of the town are each 
paid a fee of one guinea and a half, under the 
name of * bailiff's lantern,” which is supposed to 
be expended in lighting their wives home by 
night. 2. Formerly every freeman was provided 


with a water-bucket, which was hung up in the 


town hall. G. L. Gomme, 
Avtnors or Qvorations Waxrep.— 

“ Like a mighty giantess 
Seized in sore travail and prodigious birth, 
Sick Nature struggled; long and strange her pangs, 
Her groans were horrible; but O ! most fair 
The twius she bore, Equality and Peace.” 

I, A. Kenxepy, 


Replies, 


FRANCIS, VISCOUNT LOVEL: MINSTER LOVEL, 
S. i. 230, 401, 443.) 

It is now many years since I called attention in 
your pages to a curious account of the discovery 
last century, in a subterranean chamber at Minster 
Lovel, Oxfordshire, of the body of a man, supposed 
to have been Francis, Viscount Lovel, who fought 
for the pretender, Lambert Simnel, at the battle of 
Stoke. The earliest notice of the discovery appears 
to be that in Anderson’s History of the House of 
Yery, to which one of your correspondents drew 
my attention. Anderson, whose work was pub- 
lished in 1742, says of it :—“ The house of Minster 
Lovel being not long sirce pulled down, ina 
vault was found the person of a man ina very rich 
clothing, seated in a chair, with a table and a 
mass book before him, the body of whom was 
yet entire when the workmen entered, but 
upon admission of the air soon fell to dust.” 
One cannot help wishing that photography had 
been known in those days that some picture 
might have been preserved of what was seen for so 
short atime. Such a discovery, of course, would 
have been highly interesting under any circum- 
stances; but the most curious question now is 
whether this was likely to have been the body of 
Francis, Viscount Lovel. Immediately after the 
battle of Stoke it was supposed that he, like most 
of the other leaders, was slain in the field. But 
his body was certainly not identified, and as Hall, 
# generation later, informs us, there was a report 
that he had attempted to cross the Trent on horse- 
back, but was drowned in the river. Lord Bacon, 
however, in his llistory of Henry VIT., adds to 
this :—“ But another report leaves him not there, 


| but that he lived long after in a cave or vault.” 


This tradition, taken in connexion with the 
above discovery, is certainly very remarkable. It 
would seem that some faithful dependent of Lord 
Lovel must have brought him food in his seclusion, 
and that the secret was successfully kept for a 
very long time—probably long after the death of 
Lord Lovel, and even of the faithful dependent 
himself. Hall, at all events, seems to have known 
nothing of this rumour. I may now add that 
there was another story still, of which I had no 
knowledge till very lately. Having had occasion 
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tolook up some of the inquisitions post-mortem 
relating to the family of Lovel, I found one in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (26 Hen. VIIL, No. 110, 
which on examination turned out to be on Francis, 
Viscount Lovel, the nobleman in question ; and it 
would seem from the finding of the jurors that he 
was then supposed to have escaped beyond sea 
after the battle, and to have died abroad :—“ Et 
dicunt quod idem Franciscus tempore attincture 
predicts: fuit ultra mare, et ibidem post attine- 
turam preedictam obiit, set quo die vel anno idem 
Franciscus obiit jurati preedicti ignorant.” 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 


S. vi. 396; vii. 17; xii. 2 


Toe Cuance wy THE PRONUNCIATION 
or Larix 8S. ix. 387, 438.)—In replying to 
M. N. Iam aware of my inability to meet his 
request by exhausting the subject ; but I beg to 
offer 2 few remarks which may contain some little 
information useful to him. I have been told, I 
believe correctly, that what we may call the con- 
tinental pronunciation of Latin was adopted two 
years ago by the authorities at both our great 
English universities. I would premise therefore 
that the subject can have nothing to do with 
“theological partisanship.” Much as it goes 
against the grain in a septuagenarian, like the 
writer, to have to forsake the “old and trodden 
ways,” and enter on a new path, I must frankly 
confess that the change is justified by the strongest 
arguments. It must now be considered un fait 
accompli, and, as such, we rusty old Latinists must 
even “ grin and bear it.” 

That England should have been entirely isolated 
in the pronunciation of Latin, not only as regards 
the European continent, but also with regard to 
Scotland and Ireland, constituted a strong ground 
for the inference that her pronunciation was wrong. 


Then the awkwardness of being unable to converse | 
orally with the learned abroad in an international | 


scientific language was an inconvenience well got 
rid of. Very much the same may be said of the 
English pronunciation of Greek. It is told of the 
accomplished Grecian, Mr. Gladstone, that when 
he addressed the authorities of the Ionian Islands 
in modern Greek, several of his auditors, astounded 


at his curious pronunciation, regretted that he had | 


not used his own language instead, as they would 
have understood him more easily. 

The main features of the new English pronun- 
ciation of Latin are (as M. N. probably knows) 
the following. The soft ¢ and g are entirely 
abolished, and those two consonants are now 
always hard, as in the Greek kappa and gamma. 
The vowel a is sounded like ak, the vowel ¢ like 
ay, the vowel ¢ like ee, and the vowel u like oo. 
Following these examples (except that to Italians 


c before e and i must be pronounced chay and chee), 
an Englishman may now make himself understood 
in Latin amongst the learned all over the Continent. 
So far, so good. That the modern natives of all 
the continental countries formerly governed by the 
Romans should agree in pronouncing Latin in a 
particular way is a strong argument in favour of 
that pronunciation being, if not quite correct, at 
least an approach to correctness, 

This periodical happily excludes all theological 
controversies ; but I may be permitted, though not 
a Roman Catholic, to give credit to the claim of 
that body that their public religious service, the 
Mass, has been handed down in the Latin language 
to the present day from very remote times, 
certainly earlier than the fall of the Roman 
Empire ; and it is a fact that their traditional pro- 
nunciation of the Latin of their Mass corresponds, 
so far as explained above, with the modern con- 
tinental pronunciation. But, unfortunately, our 
classical reformers have not stopped at the change 
above described, but have introduced a monstrosity 
in favour of which I cannot find a single argument, 
viz. pronouncing our ¢ like aw. Fancy the great 
conqueror of Gaul pronouncing his famous war 
bulletin : Weaynee, weedec, weekee Can anything 
be more horrible?) But on this point let us take 
the test used in the other instances. Do the 
modern inhabitants of the countries formerly 
Roman pronounce rv like our w? They do not. 
Is the traditional pronunciation of the v in the 
Roman Catholic Mass like our w? Certainly not. 
Take the converse case. The continentals cannot 
pronounce our w; they turn it into ourv. Even 
the Germans, who admit w into their alphabet, 
pronounce it more like a + thana w. But another 
more powerful argument against this innovation 
is the effect it would produce on Latin poetry. 
Think of the smooth and easy flowing lines of 
Virgil—mark the accuracy of his metre, not a 
syllable out of place, or too long or too short. 
Then scan a few hexameters with the v pronounced 
asaw. What a woeful result! The fact is that 
our w is what its name denotes, a double vowel. 
The vocal sound gives the impression of two 
syllables instead of one; so that, selecting the 
word sylva (with its derivatives) by way of 
example, pronouncing the ¢ as a w, it becomes a 
word of three syllable s—sylooa-—instead of two. 
Take the second line of Virgil’s first Eclogue :— 


“ Sylvestrem tenui musam meditaris avena,” 


Here you have a perfect line of fifteen syllables. 


Pronounce sylvestrem “sylooestrem” and avena 
“aooayna,” and you introduce two more syllables, 
which spoil the metre and outrage the ear. I con- 
sider this Cockney innovation quite unjustifiable ; 
but I fear there is no chance of our universities 
“ harking back” to the proper v. M. H. R. 


Halifax. 
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“CataLocue or Five Huxprep CeLesratep 
Avtuors” (5 §, viii. 428; ix. 72, 338.)—This 
book, published in 1788, is unquestionably a pro- 
duction of very little value ; indeed, it is so full of 
blunders that no one would care to own it, and it 
is by no means improbable that when the compiler 
had read the criticisms which his book brought 
forth, he may have had the remaining stock burnt. 
No one ever did or could say anything in its 
praise. Ten years afterwards, in 1798, a second 
book, similar in object, called Literary Memoirs of 
Living Authors of Great Britain, &c., was brought 
out by the same publisher, R. Faulder ; and this, 
though anonymous, like the Catalogue, was 
known to be edited by Mr. David Rivers, formerly 
a Dissenting minister at Highgate (see Nichols’s 
Illustrations, viii. 371). Notices of both these 
books are to be found in Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual (Bohn’s ed.), p. 1368. Of the first, he 
says that it was written by a gentleman named 
Marshall, residing near Epsom, who afterwards 
bought up the copies and destroyed them ; of the 
second, he says that it was edited by Dr. Rivers, 
and that it was a useful work to the time when it 
was published. This second work is also men- 
tioned by Lowndes on p. 2101, where he notes 
that it was by David Rivers, D.D. Lowndes no- 
where praises the Catalogue. 

As regards Mr. Marshall, the presumed writer 
of the Catalogue, I have in vain sought for any in- 
formation as to his identity, and have been rather 
led to the impression that it was not really the 
writer's name. Mr. Warp has drawn such a 
vivid picture of him in his snuggery at Epsom, 
with the bonfire on the lawn, that I hope he may 
be able to supply some information about Mr. 
Marshall. Mr. Rivers, who has made great use of 
the Catalogue, and in fact admits that his Literary 
Memoirs is to some extent founded on the Cata- 
loque, does not mention Mr. Marshall as an author 
alive in 1798. 

Hamst refers to the Catalogue S. 
ix. 72) as containing the statement that “Anna 
Matilda” of the World newspaper was perhaps 
Mrs. Piozzi, and adds that probably this sug- 
gestion is incorrect. In the Literary Memoirs 
(vol. ii. p. 213) it is distinetly stated that “ Anna 
Matilda” was Mrs. Mary Robinson. I think 
Lowndes is in error in saying that Mr. Rivers was 
a D.D. Allibone appears more correctly to 
designate him a “ Dissenting divine.” Some one 
in the Monthly Magazine for 1799 (p. 25) 
questioned his right to the title “ Reverend” ; and 
in the same volume (p. 94) Mr. Rivers replies, in a 
very characteristic letter, “that the title of Reverend 
was given to him, and that he has as full right to 
use it as any Dissenting minister whatever.” — 

Epwarp Sotty. 


If I understand Mr. W np rightly, his idea is | 


that the Rev. David Rivers, the reputed author of 
Literary Memoirs, 2 vols., 1798, may have been 
the compiler of the earlier Catalogue of Living 
Authors of 1788; and that, in fact, the former is 
only the continuance of the latter, as promised by 
its author, and towards which communications 
through his publisher were invited. Having in an 
early volume of “N. & Q.” pointed out that the 
Literary Memoirs is assigned in G. Chalmers’s 
sile catalogue to Rivers, I may now confirm his 
right by positive proof. 

Rivers, among other books, published a volume 
of Sermons, a copy of which, in the British Museum, 
formerly belonging to Dr. Lettsom, contains an 
inserted letter to the latter from the former implor- 
ing pecuniary assistance from the doctor to save him 
from threatened arrest by his printer. In this he 
distinctly claims the Literary Memoirs, and it was 
probably upon the strength of the favourable 
notice of the benevolent medicus contained therein 
that he founded his hope of assistance. The 
anonymous author of the Catalogue of 1788 claims 
the merit of inventing a new science thereby, 
adding that future editions of the book will be 
forthcoming ; and upon the supposition that it 
was written by one Marshall, who owing to un- 
favourable criticism suppressed his work, it was 
not likely that he would take up the thankless 
task of continuing it at a later period. But if for 
Marshall we read Rivers, and dismiss the destruc- 
tive story, a second and enlarged continuance of 
the Catalogue under a better-sounding title would 
fit in with the original intention of the inventor, 
The Catalogue is not a rare book, the Literary 
Memoirs is. I have had both for a long time ; but 
the latter unfortunately contains no introductory 
matter by which we might judge if they are by the 
same person. With both now before me, and stimu- 
lated by the inquiries thereto, I have applied the 
test of selecting a few names included in both, and 
must say that, although much amplified in the last, 
I do detect therein a similarity of style, and a reten- 
tion of some of the peculiar phrases found in the 
Catalogue; and both being published by Faulder, 
I incline to the opinion that they are both by 
the “Rev. David Rivers, a Dissenting minister of 
a small congregation at Highgate,” as he heads the 
record of his own literary doings in 1798. - 


Mr. Warp is mistaken when he writes that 
Lowndes states the Catalogue of Five Hundred 
Celebrated Authors to be “a useful work to the 
time when it was published” ; this remark refers 
to Literary Memoirs of Living Authors of Great 
Britain, as I before stated. The matter is easily 
explained. 

Mr. Marshall, in 1788, wrote a work called A 
Cataloque of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of 
Great Britain now Living, printed for R. Faulder, 
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New Bond Street, and others; this work con- 
tained some very plain-spoken criticisms, which 
Mr. Marshall afterwards regretted having written, 
and, as Bohn’s Lowndes says, he “bought the 
copies up and destroyed them.” This work I do 
not find mentioned in the original edition of 
Lowndes. In 1798 was published, also by 
Faulder, a work in two volumes called Literary 
Memoirs of Living Authors of Great Britain, the 
“advertisement ” of which commences thus :— 

“It is evident that the idea of this undertaking has 
been derived from A Catalogue of Five Hundred Living 
Authors, published about ten years ago. That the 
present editor has been more successful in the execution 
of this idea than his predecessor, it would by no means 
become him to assert; but that his performance will be 
found a very dijjerent one from the preceding, he thinks 
he may venture to declare.” 

This work is mentioned in the original edition 
of Lowndes as “a useful work to the time when it 
was published,” und Bohn’s Lowndes adds the 
remark, “ Edited by Dr. Rivers, a Dissenting 
minister of Highgate.” This I think proves 
Bohn’s Lowndes to be what it professes on its title, 
a “new edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged,” 
or, as Mr. Warp writes, “a reprint with valuable 
additions.” Crawrorp J. Pocock. 


Sir Natnaniet. Ricue (3 §. xi. 256, 392; 
5% S. ix. 226, 335.)—Wotton’s Baronets (vol. iv. 
p. 591) says that Richard, first Lord Riche, who 
died 1568, left, besides legitimate children, a 
natural son Richard and several daughters, and 
that this Richard married and had a son Nathaniel 
and daughter Margery. Lord Riche’s will is at 
Somerset House, proved 1568. After naming his 
son and heir Robert, he leaves estates in remainder 
to Edward Riche of Horndon, then to his “ base 
son Richard,” “now in the care of Anthony 
Browne”; executors to buy this Richard a 
“woman ward,” whom he is to marry, and on 
certain conditions have certain properties. Robert, 
Lord Riche, son of above, died 1581. In his will 
he mentions his son and heir Robert, with re- 
mainder in case of his death to his brother Richard. 
Mention is made of Richard’s wife Ann, remainder 
in case of Richard’s death to Edward Riche of 
Horndon. Robert, the next Lord Riche, died 1618. 
This will is also at Somerset House, proved 1620. 
His first wife was Penelope, daughter of the Earl 
of Essex. She was divorced, and married in 1605 
Charles Blount, first Earl of Devonshire. Lord 
Riche married secondly Frances Wray, but had 
no children by her. Robert (the admiral), son of 
above, and second Earl of Warwick, died 1658, 
and he and his connexions are prominent in the 
will of Sir Nathaniel Riche, whose will was proved 
1636. I give as briefly as possible a sketch of Sir 
Nathaniel’s will, only stating that I believe him to 
have been a son of the “base son” Richard above 
tamed and his wife Ann, 


He desires to be buried at Stondon ; Jeaves the 
“manor of Stondon,” purchased by him, to his 
nephew Nathaniel Riche when of age; seven 
“Burmuda” shares to “sister Grimsditch” and 
her husband on condition that they go and live on 
those islands ; one share to Robert Browne, “ now 
in the Barmudaes,” he having already one, “the 
gift of my sister Wroth,” lately deceased ; one 
share to —— Browne, another son of “ my sister 
Browne,” now deceased, “hitherto educated by 
my noble Lady the Countess of Leicester, mother 
of Sir John Smyth” ; five shares for schools in the 
“ Barmudaes” : a bequest to Thomas (son of “ my 
sister Grimsditch”), ‘now in the Isle of Provi- 
dence”; to Nathaniel Browne, “now in New 
England with Mr. Hooker,” 2001. left him “ by 
my sister Morgan,” and 50/1. more; to Samuel, 
“one other son of my sister Browne,” 1001. ; Lord 
and Lady Mandeville residuary legatees ; 500/. to 
my Lord of Warwick (viz. the admiral, who died 
1658), “in testimony of my humble affection for 
him”; 1001. to the Earl of Holland (brother to 
the admiral); diamond ring, “my late Sister 
Wroth’s, to my Brother Wroth” ; emerald ring to 
“Mrs. Mary Moore, Widow”; 180/. annuity, 
purchased of my Lord of Warwick during the 
minority of (his son) Mr. Hatton Riche, “to my 
dear and most religious Lady, the Lady Mande- 
ville” (viz. the admiral’s daughter) ; the late Lady 
Warwick’s picture (no doubt that of the divorced 
Penelope) “to my Lord Riche her son” ; library, 
&e., to Lord Mandeville. 

Among other names are those of Mr. Wharton, 
minister of Felsted, Mr. John Pym, cousin Mrs. 
Martha Willford, William Jessop, and Thomas 
Allaby. The will of Nathaniel Riche of Stondon, 
1701 (possibly the “ Colonel Riche” mentioned by 
your Boston correspondent, and nephew of Sir 
Nathaniel above named), is in London. He men- 
tions his son Nathaniel, and “ grandson Nathaniel, 
son of his son Sir Robert.” The will was made 
Oct. 21, 1700, proved March 3, 1701. 

I trust I have not occupied too much space. It 
sees certain there was only one “Sir” Nathaniel ; 
but am I right in claiming him as the son of the 
“base son” Richard ? 

James Rornerts Brown. 

14, Hilldrop Road, N. 

In Blomefield’s Norfol, under “ Mulbarton ” 
(vol. v. p. 79, edit. 1806), we are informed that 
Charles Rich, Esq., one of the sons of Sir Edwin 
Rich, third son of Robert, Lord Rich, of Leighs, 
was advanced to the dignity of a baronet, 27 
Car. IT., with remainder for want of issue male to 
Rob. Rich, of Stondon, in Essex, Esq., second son 
of Colonel Nathaniel Rich by Elizabeth his wife, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Hampden. Sir Charles 
left only two daughters, one of whom, Mary, 


| married Sir Robert Rich. We are referred in 
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a note to the English Baronetage (London, 1741, | of the Roman See, and never lost an opportunity 
vol. iv.) for “a large account of this family.” | of evincing his hostility to the occupiers of it, 
Here, perhaps, the parentage of Sir Nathaniel | In the cases of Alexander VI. and his son, Ciesar 
might be found, supposing the knight and the | Borgia, he had certainly worthy subjects on which 
colonel to be identical, or nearly related to each | to expend his sarcastic wit, and, unless history 
other. CLK. greatly libels them, could not have made it sharper 
or more envenomed than their infamous conduct 

“Tar Pastor Lerrers” (5 ix. 205, 326, | merited. The lines are well known to all who are 
350, 570, 414, 512.)—G. L. G. gives two reasons | familiar with this poet’s writings, of which, with 
which he thinks almost conclusive against Isabel | many facts of his personal history, an interesting 
Legh, daughter of John and Agnes Harvey, being | account is given in Roscoe’s Life of Leo X. 


the same person as Elizabeth Atclyff. Your correspondent’s conjectural query as to 
I will give two reasons which I think quite con- | “esse nihil” being the ellipse in the second line of 

clusive of her being the same. the first epigram is, I take it, beyond matter of 
His cons (ix. 512) are (1) that one {is called | question. There cannot be a doubt about it. 

Tsabel, and the other Elizabeth; (2) that there is Epuunp Tew, M.A. 

no mention of the second marriage on Isabel Legh’s| Patching Rectory. 

tomb. 


Sennaar stands for Sannazarius, an “ excellent 
poet of those times.” He wrote many cutting 
epigrams on the Popes and their doings. His 
Christian name was Jacobus, Of Pope Alexander 
he Says — 

* Pollicitus Celum Romanus et Astra Sacerdos 

Per scelera et Cades ad Styga pandit Iter.” 


My pros are (1) that Isabel Legh on her tomb is 
called “sole syster to Sir George Harvye,” and Sir | 
George in his will mentions (or at least seems to 
mention) his sister Elizabeth, wife of William 
Atclyif; (2) that Agnes Paston, mother, by John 
Harvey, of Isabel Legh and of Sir George, in her 
will mentions her son-in-law William Hatteelytf 
and her daughter Isabel Hatteclyff What can And in another place :— 
be more conclusive than that? The Isabel Hatte- “ Ergo te semper eupiet Lucretia Sextus 
dol of the will could net have been the demabte O Fatum diri Numinis! Hic Pater est. 
clyl 1 10t e been th uhter 


of Agnes by John Isley, because her daughter Also he says further :— 


Isabel Isley is mentioned besides: nor could she “Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero, Sextus et iste 
have been her daughter by John Paston, because Semper sub Sextis perdita Roma fuit.”’ 
she would not have been old enough to have been | Of Pope Leo X. he wrote :— 
married; therefore she must have been her “ Sacra sub extremii si forte requiritis hora : 
daughter by John Harvey, i.e. Isabel, late wife of Cur Leo non poterat sumere ! vendiderat.” 
John Lech, and “ sole syster ” to Sir George. Of the Popes generally ome 

The cons are good as far as they go. but thev can “In Vaticano Noster latet, hance tamen alto, 
be got over; the pros cannot, unless the wills and Christe vides evelo, proh dolor ! et pateris!” 
tombstones are all wrong. Whether he was the author of the following, on 


In the third paragraph of G. L. G’s last letter | the life and times of Clement VIL, or, as some 
(ix. 513) John Harvey is twice printed for John | say, VIIL, is uncertain :— 
Legh. “ Roma, vale, vidi, satis est vidisse revertar 

The writer in the Topographer and Genealogist Cum Leno, aut Meretrix Scurra Cinzedus ero.” 
who makes Sir John Paston die in 1478, and so a | But epigrams were common in those days ; they 
prior husband to John Isley, must have confused | were the only remonstrances possible under rulers 
the husband of Agnes with his eldest brother, also | who stuck at nothing to gain their revenge 
Sir John, who died unmarried in 1479 (see Paston Of Sannazarius’s life I find these particulars. 
Letters, new edit.). S. H. A. H. Giacomo Sannazuro, according to the most authentic 

| accounts, was born at Naples in the year 1458, 

Pore Atexayper VI. (5S. ix. 387.)—Sennaar, | but his family derived their origin from a small 
properly Sannazaro, called also Actius Sincerus, | town denominated Santo Nazaro, situated between 
was a famous Italian poet, born at Naples in the | the Tesino and the Po. He passed the early part 
year 1458, and died at his villa near Somma, | of his life at or near Cerreto, in Umbria, which 
somewhere about the year 1530, He wrote much, | was the birthplace of Giovanni Pontano, or Jo- 
both in the Latin and Italian languages, but the | vianus Pontanus, a contemporary poet, and the 
poem on which his fame is principally built is the intimate friend of Sannazarius. After his example 
De Partu Virginis, which has always been re- | he assumed the classical or academical appellation 
garded as his masterpiece. | of Actius Sincerus. He gained and retained the 

The passage quoted by H. A. W. is one out of | good opinion of Frederick of Arragon, from whom 
many of a similar style, for, from some cause or | he received many distinguishing marks of favour. 


other, Sannazaro had contracted a violent hatred | He attended him in his exile in France, shared his 
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dangers and fatigues, and continued firmly attached 
to him as long as he lived. Sannazarius was an 
unreserved votary of pleasure, and in his old uge 
is said to have affected all the lev ity and gallantry 
of youth. He expired in the year 1530 in the 
seventy-second yeur of his age. Boi.eavu. 


Sannazaro was surnamed the Christian Virgil. 
He wrote Latia epigrams, as also other Italian and 
Latin poetry. His Latin works were published 
collectively at Venice, “in wdibus heredum Aldi 
Manutii,” in 1535, 8vo.; and afterwards at Lyons, 
Leb. Gryphius, 1547, 16mo.; Amsterdam, 1689, 
small 12mo., and 1728, 8vo.; Padua, 1719 or 1731, 
dto., the last mentioned being the most complete, 
The best edition of his Italian writings was given 
by the Aldine Press, under the titles of Arcadia 
and Sonetti e Canzoni, Venice, 1534, 2 vols. Svo, 
Another good edition appeared at Padua in 1723, 
4to. Henri Gausseroy, 

Ayr Academy. 


Sannazaro was eminent alike for the elegance of 
his Latin verse and for his hostility to the Borgia 
family. A full account of Sannazaro may be 
found in Michaud’s Biographie Universe lle, Paris, 
1865. The epigram in question is upon Cresar, not 
Roderigo, Borgia, and is as follows :-— 

“ Aut nihil, aut Casar, vult dici Borgia: quid ni? 

Cum simul et Cwsar possit, et esse nihil.” 
The verses form the fifty-third epigram, on p. 215 
of Sannazaro’s works, Amsterdam, 1728. 
Epowarp H. Marsmatu. 


The Temple, 


Tne or Sr, (5t® §, ix. 129.)—In 
Danbury Church, near Chelmsford, there are three 
knights, about whom Morant, in his History of 
Esser, 1769, writes xs follows :— 

“In the wall of the north aisle of the church are three 
arches, in each of which is the effigies of a man in 
armour, carved in wood. They are all in a cumbent 
posture, and cross'’d legged, which indicates they were 
enguged in the crusades or holy wars, If Mr. Weever's 
account of them, in his Funeral Monuments, is to be 
relied on, they are the Darcies. But it is more reason. 
able to imagine they are the Sancto Claros, who were of 
consequence here from the reign of King Stephen to 
that of Edward IT., when the holy wars were carrying 
on with great vigour, whereas the first Dareys of Dan- 
bury died in 1428, which was near a century and a half 
after the conclusion of those wars. Howevi r, these are 


remarkable curiosities, few such being found in any part | 


of the kingdom, except st the Temple, and not many of 
those are allowed by judges to be superior to them.” 
Above one of these figures (about six feet) is 
ahelmet, but I cannot say of what date. When 
hext staying in the neighbourhood of Danbury I 
will do my best to make a sketch of these monu- 


ments, if Mr. Davies will accept the work of an than Addison’s Cato. 


amateur. 


Tam unable to say if any monuments of the 
above now exist, but a very accurate representation 
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Pam to Wallen) of one is to be found in 
| Cromwell’s Hist. of Clerkenwell. Tt is that of Sir 
| Wm. Weston, the last Prior of the Knights Hos- 
| pitallers of St. John, which is “no less remark- 
able for the singularity of its design than the 
beauty of its execution” (Wallen). See also 
Wallen’s Hist. and Antiquities of the Round 
Church of Maplestead, Essex, formerly belonging 
to the Knights Hospitallers of Nt. John of Jeru- 
salem, and Sir George Wheler’s Primitive 
Churches, 


Tue Grore Epirion or §, 
ix, 504.)— My friend Mr. Fornrvaut says that in 
Hamlet, iii. 4, 1. 169, “* Throne’ is out of the 
question—as ure all words of its class—for the 
context plainly requires subjection of the devil, to 
go along with the ejection of ‘throw him out.” 
Were the text “and throw him out,” Mr. Fer- 
NIVALL’S reasoning would admit of no answer : 
but the words are “or throw him out.” a wording 
fatal to the supposition that the second half of the 
line is either # repetition or a con sequence of the 
act spoken of in the first half. He goes on to say, 
“Hamlet is not discussing with his mother the 
general question of the opposite forces of habit, 
but telling her that the custom of abstaining from 
Claudius’s bed will enable her either to subdue in 
herself, or drive out from herself, the devil of lust.” 
Here the majority of the commentators are against 
him, but the main question is, what does Shake- 
spere say! The answer is neither far to seek nor 
doubtful 

“ That monster custom that all sense doth eat 
Of habits devillish], is angel yet in this 
That,” &c. 
If this do not in Shakespere’s ideas “ discuss the 
general question,” then I no longer admire his 
portraiture of Dogherry, for he must have been 
natural Dogberry himself. B. 


Votraine (5 ix. 467.)—TIs there a full 
xecount anywhere of the sayings and doings of 
Voltaire, and his intercourse with our literary 
| celebrities, during his visit to England? Did he 
| come to this country more than once? We have 
scattered notices of his behaviour here: of his 
gross talk, which drove Pope’s mother out of the 
room ; of his disparaging remarks on Milton, 
which provoked an epigram from Young. A con- 
tinuous narrative of the “wicked M. Arouet’s” 
| adventures in England would make up, I think, 
an entertaining chapter in our literary history, Of 
| his value as a critic on English authors we may 
}form an opinion from his surprise that Shak- 
ispeare’s plays should be more highly esteemed 


| 


Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 


Locat Proverns, &c., or Berwicksuine (5% 
S. ix. 483.)—In reference to the note by Pror. 
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Newton on the Berwickshire proverbs, it may 
interest some investigators who are readers of 
“N. & Q.” to know that Mr. Henderson, Chirn- 
side, collected his papers in the History of the 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club (which now extends 
to six or eight volumes), and some years ago pub- 
lished them in a small volume, which it is now 
believed can only be picked up in the collections 
of second-hand booksellers. It is a curious and 
complete work of the kind, and Mr. Henderson 
has done his work with zeal and judgment. The 
Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club has issued an 
annual number of Proceedings for something like 
thirty years. G. 
Kelso, 
Eppurton, Sussex §, ix. 429.)—May I be 
permitted to suggest the following ?— 
** And seeing stones can speak, then these will tell 
Both who he was and what lies here as well ; 
He that Court, City, Country life a// tried, 
And finding none that pleased fell id aad dyed. 
He dyed, if dead he can be said to be 
That knew no life besides Eternity.” 
Cuas. F. Cooksey. 
Sasingstoke, Hants. 


“A BRASS KNOCKER” (5t® §, x. 8.)—As children 
we all knew the next day’s remains of a dinner 
party as “brass knockers.” I always thought it 
was a well-known word, but for more than forty 
years I have tried in vain to find any one out of 
my own family who had ever heard it. I wish 
Mr. GantiLLon success in his inquiry. I have 
an idea the origin must be sought in Ireland, and 
in county Cork for choice. A. H. Curistie. 


A “knock out” is a term often applied to a 
clearance sale, and it might be readily extended to 
a clearance of eatables. The supper eaters may 
well have thought the whole transaction a little 
brazen faced. 

Brass Knocker is a well-known village near 
Bath, and formerly possessed a jaunting house. 
Its name has puzzled the field clubs there, who 
have derived it from every tongue in Babel. It 
seems to mean a brass mill, the great hammer of 
which may have forced itself upon the knowledge 
of the neighbourhood. TREGEAGLE. 


Jerome Cemetery, Dustrn (5% ix. 
508.)—There is not, I think, any printed record of 
the inscriptions in this cemetery, but I have before 
me a literal copy in manuscript of eighty-nine, for 
the strict accuracy of which I am prepared to 
vouch. The names of many highly distinguished 
individuals appear therein. The cemetery, I may 
add, comprises about twenty-five statute acres, and 
was consecrated by the late Archbishop of Dublin, 
September 19, 1836. G. A. W. 


Carnecte (5™ §, ix, 448.)—Mr. Hype 
will find the “ Story of Grizel Cochrane” told in 


Chambers’s Journal, first series, vol. ii. pp. 250-252, 
The circumstances are those to which his question 
refers, but the name is the one I have mentioned, 
and the date, 1683, points to the attempt as being 
part of the one in which Sidney and Russell were 
implicated. I have supposed this story, published 
in Sept., 1833, to be a narration of facts, but if it 
be a work of imagination it must then indubitably 
have been founded on the adventure of Debbie 
Carnegie. J. Latcumore, Jun, 


Frencn Heratpry (5" §. ix. 346.)—From 
a stone placed at the entrance of the Bowdoin 
tomb in the cemetery at Boston, Mass., I take the 
following coat of arms : A chevron gules between 
three sparrows ; crest, a pelican vulned (see New 
England Heraldic Journal, vol. ii. p. 135). As 
the coat of arms is cut on stone the tincture of the 
field cannot be ascertained. The Bowdoin family 
in America are all descended from Pierre Baudouin, 
a native of La Rochelle, who fled from France in 
1685, at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
with his wife and others of his family and settled 
in Ireland. Thence in 1687 he came to America, 
and settled at Portland, Me. He died in 1706, 
leaving several children. His grandson, James 
Bowdoin, was Governor of Massachusetts, taking 
& prominent part in the war of the Revolution, 
Jacques Baudouin (probably a brother of Pierre, 
certainly a near relation) remained in England, 
where he died, leaving children, in 1738-9, and 
was buried in the Huguenot burial-ground at 
Wandsworth, called “ Mount Nod.” The follow- 
ing is his epitaph :— 

“James Baudouin, Esq*, born at Nismes in France, 
but in the year 1085 fled from France to avoid Tyranny 
and Persecution, and enjoyed a Protestant Liberty of 
Conscience, which he sought and happily found, and was 
gratefully sensible of, in the Communion of the Church 
of England. He Constantly Answered this pious Reso- 
lution in this life, and went to enjoy the blessed fruits of 
it by his death the 2' day of February, 1738-0, Aged 91.” 

As the name Baudouin is uncommon even in 
France, I imagine that the above “James Bau- 
douin, Esq*,” may have been the father of the 
“Jaques Baudoin” who was elected Deputy 
Governor of the French Protestant Hospital in 
1718. Certainly the latter must, at any rate, have 
belonged to the same family, so that the arms, if 
anything can be gathered from the description 
which I have given above, may be of some use to 
Mr. Browne. I shall be happy to send him 
a sketch of the arms on the stone in Boston if he 
desires it. Rosertr P. Rostns. 

Historical Society of Penna., 820, Spruce Street, 

Philadelphia, U.S. 


“ BERNARDUS NON sciT omNIA” (5S. ix. 284, 
515.)—The “Bernardus” of this proverb is no 
other than the opponent of Abelard, the great 
Churchman of the twelfth century. According to 
Mr. Bell (see the new edition of Chaucer, vol. iii. 
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p-319), the words “ Bernardus monachus non vidit 

omnia” are written in one MS. of the Legende of 

Goode Women against 1. 16 of the Prologe. The 
t’s words are, “ Bernarde, the monke, ne saugh 

nat al, parde.” The meaning is that there are 

more things to be known than even the great St. 

Bernard was acquainted with. Gwavas. 

Penzance. 


Let me contribute a modern adaptation of 
this saying, which may be found in the famous 
Biglow Papers:— 

** But J. P. 
Robinson he 
Sez they didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 
W. T. M. 
Reading. 


Licence To EAT Fiesu Lent ix. 226, 
974, 317, 377.)—May I point out that the homily 
on fasting gives marked prominence to “ policy” 
as a reason for its observance /— 

“ Now that two meals be permitted on that [fast] day 
to be used, which sometime our elders in very great 
numbers in the realm did use with one only spare meal, 
and that in fish only, shall we think it so great a burden 
that isprescribed? Consider the decay of the towns nigh 
the sea;...... if they be our defence as nighest the hand to 
repel the enemy, to keep out the rage of the seas, which 
else would break upon our fair pastures, why should we 
not cherish them! Dwelling in England, environed 
with the sea, we have great occasion in reason to take 
the commodities of the water,...... whereby the increase 
upon the land may the better be spared and cherished, to 
the sooner reducing of victuals to a more moderate 
price.” — Homilies, 257. 

Edward VI. by proclamation ordered abstinence 
from meat on Fridays and Saturdays and in Lent, 
and 9 Elizabeth increased the number of fish days, 
on which no inns would furnish meat to travellers. 
At Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester the 
Wednesday fish day in Lent was dispensed with 
by Parker. It was recommended by the Puritan 
party as desirable for the commonwealth’s sake ; 
for policy (Latimer, i. 372, ii. 80 ; Jewel, iii. 169) ; 
to maintain mariners and encourage fisheries 
(Cranmer, ii. 506 ; Grindal, 407-8), It was more- 
over ordered by law (5 and 6 Edw. VI, c. 3; 
l and 2 Edw. VI., c. 19). Hence dispensations 
were rigorously insisted upon even in the case of 
men of position, as Sir Roger North, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and noblemen. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 


“TALIS CUM SIS, UTINAM NOSTER ESSES” : 
Prurarcn’s “ Acrsinaus” §. viii. 229 ; ix. 
118, 480, 500.)—If any one will compare the 
original and the old Latin translation of Hermann 
Cruser—and I do not know that there is another— 
it will be apparent that the phrase, “ Talis cum 
sis, utinam noster esses,” is an adaptation, not an 
exact translation of the expression in Plutarch. 
Plutarch writes: PapvaBage, 


rowovtos dv yévoro padrAov 
pos; which is translated, “Quam velim, Phar- 
nabaze, infit, is quum sis, amicus noster potius 
esses quam hostis” (Vite, p. 602, fol., Par., 1624). 
Where is the earliest use in the form as above ? 
Ep. 
Sandford St. Martin. 


Deatu or Cnartes II.: P. M. A. C. F. (2"4 
S. i. 110, 247; ix. 470; 5% S. ix. 315.)—Mr. 
GRIFFIN appears to be unaware that Lord Macaulay 
at last hit upon the identical solution of P. M. A, 
C. F. which he gives from the Pheniv. In the 
People’s edition of the History, vol. i. p. 215, 
Mr. Grirrin will find a note giving it, dated 
1856. The only variation is “Cordelier” for 
“Capuchin,” which is, of course, unimportant. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


The true reading is, “at 1 P. M. P. C. F.” (that 
is, Lord Feversham, Conde de Castel Melhor, and 
Lord Peterborough) “came to y® duke and told him 
that this was y® time,” &c.,—at 1 p.m. The tran- 
script of the original paper is in the handwriting 
of James Harrington, in the time of James II. It 
was placed in my hands. The Phenir, published 
only in 1727, omits the numeral, and Macaulay, 
copying a broadside, made the capital P into 
asmall a. I have given an account of the whole 
matter in a paper read before the Royal Society of 
Literature on April 9,1862. Lord Feversham was 
Captain of the Guard, Peterborough a Privy Coun- 
cillor, and Castel Melhor Chief Groom of the 
Chamber to Catharine of Braganza. In lieu of 
these we have suggested “Pére Mansutte, a 
Capuchin Friar,” and “Patrick Maginn, a Car- 
melite Friar,” and one nearer guess, “in the After- 
noon a Confidential Friend.” 

Mackenzie C. Watcorr. 


J. S. Jones, M.D., or Boston, America 
ix. 387, 513), died at Boston on December 29, 
1877, at the age of sixty-eight years. At one time 
of his life he was an actor and the manager of a 
theatre. He long since gave up the stage, and of 
late was engaged in the practice of medicine. 
It is said that he was the author of one hundred 
and fifty dramatic pieces. Samcent A. GREEN, 

Boston, U.S. 


Scryames Now (5 §. ix. 345, 377, 
496.)—Your correspondent gives a list of Christian 
names, to which he adds, “ All in total disuse at 
the present time ” (I suppose him to mean this of 
the name, not of some peculiar spelling). I think 
he is mistaken respecting a few of the names. 
Surely Heéloise, Clarice or Clarissa, Avice, and 
Thomasina are not in tofal disuse. I should 
tremble to say that any earthly combination of 
letters, as a name, was not in use in the present 
day after making the following list from Burke’s 
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Peerage of last year. Some of them appear to be 
eccentric, not to say absurd, renderings of names 
which, when correctly spelt, are sufficiently com- 
mon :— 

“ Gwenelea, Elnith, Synolda, Darea, Jessinthia, Sicele, 


Rhona, Andelusia, Elsbeth, Amicie, Eudea, Anina, 
Cephalonia, Mairi, Ludivina, Etta, Randalina, Avarina, 
Madaleine, Rembertina, Hamilla, Hermine, Elyne, 


Ileene, Mariam, 
Ismay, Alkelda, Lelia, Brenda.” 
If we go much further in this direction it will 
become a distinction to be called Mary or Betsy. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


Allada, Everilda, Leucha, Laline, Aella, 


Among the list at the first reference, quoted 
from the “records of the ancient 


Wallingford,” occurs the name of Cake. This 
name has for a 2 long time appeared on a ye . 
house sign, “The Golden Lion, by P. Cake, 

2 Somers setshire village some eighteen miles from 
Bristol. W. H. D. B. 


I find the name Hilleock in my list of surnames 
ending in “cock.” Ll believe I came across it in 
the index to some law report, 

W. J. Bernuarp 

Temple. 


Lecenp or Hotme Cuveren (5 S. ix. 508: 
er has just called my attention 


x. 16. My daught 
to the following passage in the late Rev. Canon 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! (vol. ii. ch. iv. pp. 104-5), 
showing apparently that such legends as are now 
under notice are not restricted to ecclesiastical 
buildings. The author, speaking of Bideford 
Bridge, ays 

* All do not know how, when it began to be built some 
half mile higher up, hands invisible carried the stones 
down stream each night to the present site, until Sir 
Richard Gurney, parson of the parish, going to bed one 
night in sore perplexity and fear of the evil spirit who 
seemed so busy in his sheepfold, beheld a vision of an 
angel, who bade build the bridge where he himself had 
80 kindly transported the materials, for there alone was 
sure foundation amid the broad sheet of shifting sands.” 

W. Pencetty. 

Torquay. 

A similar legend is told of Crofton 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. H. 


Anerley, 8.E. 


‘hurch, near 
E. WILKINsoN. 


NIGHTINGALES AND Cowstirs S, ix. 408, 
491.)—TI hs ave on two or three occasions heard the 
nightingale in Stoke Wood, about three miles 
from Exeter; and in 1875 I not only heard him 
but saw him in the above wood. About tw enty- 
five years ago a birdcatcher by the name of Burge, 
a shoem: iker, then living in South Street, Exeter, 
caught one in Sir John Duckworth’s park, Wear 
Honse, near Exeter. This bird had been heard 
singing occasionally for several evenings, and yj 
people from the city went to hear it. Mr. W. 
M. D’Urban, curator of the Albert Memorial 


borough of 


Museum, Exeter, says that a pair bred near Exeter 
in June, 1872; ‘and there is a specimen in the 
above museum said to have been obtained jn 
Stoke Wood. The above is recorded in my 
Fauna of Devon, part xiii., “ Birds,” p. 20, 

That the bird is rare in Devon there can be no 
doubt, but not more so than many others. What 
real connexion there can be between the nightin- 
gale and the cowslip I am not prepared to say; 
but that the two, the plant and the bird, coincide 
in this instance in both being rare in Devon is 
certainly true. The cowslip is sparsely scattered 
over the county, namely, at Chudleigh, Axmin- 
ster, Berrynarbor, and at St. Mary-chureh, near 
Torquay, where I have gathered the flowers rather 
plentifully. In every instancé there is either 
calcareous matter in the soil or there i limestone 
rock. The plant, so far as I know, is in its 
natural state dey ent on these geolk vical con- 


} 


ditions. rhe nightingale eannot be re culated by 
these conditions, and I am not aware of any insect 
lary th: t fee d on the co" ] } whi “h we uld pr ve 
so particularly attractive to the bird as to regulate 
its numbers or scarcity in accordance with such 
food. At the same time, the coincidence is ve ry 


remarkable, and more espe when compared 
with the number of nighting: and the abund- 
ance of cowslips in the neighbourhood of Taunton, 
about thirty miles from h ve. In a wood, also 
called Stoke Wood, about the same distance from 
the town as ours is from the city, between nine 
and ten o’clock at night the whole place was a 
grand chorus of song—there seemed to be hundreds 
of birds trying to excel each other —and coin- 
cident with this the meadows round two sides of 
this wood were literally covered with cowslips. 
This was in 1859, and I have no doubt of its bei ing 
the same now. Epwarp Parrirt. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, Exeter. 


At Bitton, between Bath and Bristol, cowslips 
are abundant and so are nightingales. On one 
estate, called Fillgrove—olim Philgrove, for Philo- 
mela’s grove—they may be heard all through a 
summer night. H. T. 


Scravoyic orn Stavonte ix. 366, 455.) 
—Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. lv.) says, “The 
Sclavonian, or more properly Slaronian, race,” 
and there is no doubt that he is right. It is true 
that the usual Arabian name of the Slavs is Saklab, 
pl. Sak«ilibah, but this form is evidently borrowed 
from the Greek SxAdBou. This again is the Greek 
mode of writing Slav, the conjunction of the con- 
sonants oA being unknown to Greek speech. The 
original native form of this national appellation 
was Slovcne, a name usually connected with 
Ch. Slav. Sloro=a word, and meaning therefore 
“ the intelligibly speaking people.” T he Slavs thus 
whom 
which 


distinguished themselves from foreigners, 
‘met, ie. “the mute, dumb,” 


they called N 
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is to the present day the Russian word for the 
Germans. Others connect Slav with Slava—glory, 
a word cognate with Sloro. See Gibbon’s note, 
lv. Le. ; Fick, Indo-Germaniec Dic., i. 62 (1877). 
A. L. Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“Toor Hints” (5 §. vii. 461; viii. 56, 138, 
298, 358, 478 ; ix. 277.)—The word occurs in the 
following passage : 

“And in the myd place of on of hys Gardynes, is a 
lytylle Mount ryne, where there is a lity lle Medewe; and 
in that Medewe, is a litylle Jooth//le with Toures and 
Pynacles, alle of Gold; and in that litylle Toothille wole 
he sytten often tyme, for to taken the Ayr and to 
desporten hym.”—Sir John Maundevile, ed. Halliwell, 
p- $12. 

In the Latin version the word is monasterium, 
in the French mowster. A good note is given in 
the Promptorium Parvulorum, under “ Tote hylle, 


Specula.” O. W. Taxcock. 


BiecnyxpeN AND Bacnue (5 §, ix. 289, 434. 
—There is a brief account of Richard Blechynden 
in Wilson’s History of the Merchant Taylors 
School, p- 878, from which it would uppear that 
he was a native of London :— 

“Richard Blechynden fil. Ric. Bl. nat. Lond. 1647, 
matriculat. 14 Jul. 1665, A.B. 27 May 1669, A.M. 
22 Mar. 1672, Presbyt. Ed. Xti. 3 Dec. 1677, S.T.B. 
5 Jun. 1679, a collegio praesentatus ad Rector. de Creek 
in Com. Northamp.......e¢ installatus in Prabendam 
sextam Ecclesiw Petriburgensis 11 Feb. 1685-6. Obiit 
apud Creek et sepultus in cemiterio ejusdem Ecclesiz 
30 Octobris 1697.” 

He was an unsuccessful candidate for the office 
of head master of M. T. School in 1681, and in 
1685 preiched the sermon at Lambeth at the 
consecration of T. White as Bishop of Peter- 
borough (Wood, Fast. Ov.). Wilson notes that he 
was the author of a theological tract entitled Tro 
Useful Cases Resolved, 1685, fol., and reprinted 
1698, 4to. There are some very interesting letters 
which passed between Richard Blechynden and 
Ambrose Bonwicke on the oaths of allegiance, in 
1691, printed in Bowyer’s Miscellaneous Tracts, 
4to., 1785, pp. 621-54, in one of which Blechynden 
says: “I thank you for so speedy visiting my 
uncle. Dr. Smith has twenty shillings of mine, 
which be pleased to take of him.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


“BanpDana” PocKET-HANDKERCHIEFS (5% §, 
ix. 446, 472.)—The word is Spanish, from bandano, 
a neckerchief made of fine bast, and probably from 
banda, a scarf. It is now used for the method of 
printing calico or silk, in which white or coloured 
Spots are produced on a dark ground. The process 
had its origin in India, where it was in use by the 
Hindoos from time immemorial, who bound up 


were required to remain white or yellow, and then 
exposed the whole to the action of the dye. The 
process by which they are now printed in Europe, 
by chemically discharging the colour to produce 
the spots or pattern, was invented by M. Koech- 
lin of Miilhansen in 1810, It is not unlikely the 
Spanish may have adopted the name from Banda, 
the capital of Bundulkhund, in the neighbouring 
country of which the finest cotton is grown. It 
may, however, have come from the same source as 
Sax. Band, Fr. Bande, Ital. Benda, Banda (Le- 
géme), and cognate words in other languages, and 
not improbably from the Sanskrit, as suggested by 
T. S., ix. 446. Georce 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


GorTHE AND Jonnson on Dante (5™ S. x. 
—Eckermann, in his Conversations of Coet!} 
says Goethe “ spoke of Dante with extreme rever- 
ence; and I observed that he was not satisfied with 
the word talent, but called him a nature, as if thus 
wishing to express something more comprehensive, 
more full of prescience, of deeper weight and 
wider scope” (Oxenford’s translation, vol. i. 
p. 185). J. Kyicnr, 

Brrap anp S, ix. 48, 138, 299, 477.) 
—In Durham and Northumberland, and in some 
districts of North Yorkshire, it is still customary 
to present a baby with three articles “ for luck ” 
the first time it is taken into a neighbour's house. 
This, in the county of Durham, is termed the 
“bairn’s awmons,” that is, alms, The articles 
usually consist of a piece of bread, a pinch of salt, 
and an egg, but matches are sometimes substituted 
for the last if there should happen to be no egys 
in the house visited. In Durham and Northumber- 
land a curious custom is observed—at least, such 
was the custom not so many years ago- when 
a child is taken to church to be baptized. Two pieces 
of spiced bread, sandwiched in a wedge of cheese, 
are wrapped up in paper, and the woman who 
carries the child presents the same to the first 
person met in the street after leaving the house of 
the child’s parents. If the person met be a man 
good luck is expected to attend the youngster, but 
if the recipient of the bread and cheese be a woman 
the reverse is expected to ensue. About twenty- 
five years ago the writer, then a stranger to this 
peculiar custom, was astonished by being presented 
with a parcel containing spice loaf and cheese by 
a christening party. The woman who presented it 
said I must take it, as, being a man, it was sure to 
bring good luck to the baby. This custom, as I 
subsequently ascertained, was pretty general in 
the North about the period mentioned, but, like 
many other old customs, it is now possibly “ more 
honoured in the breach than the observance.” 
This peculiar “ presentation,” it may be remarked, 
occurred in the populous town of Sunderland, and 


with fine thread those parts of the cloth which 


not in a country district where traditionary or 
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superstitious customs are 
longest. 
Bacup, Lancashire. 


supposed to linger 
Henry Kerr. 


Drownep Boprrs Recoveren (5" §. ix. 8,111, 
218, 478, 516.)—In reply to your correspondent’s 
question as to the position of drowned corpses, let 
me refer him to your back columns (4 §. ii. 9, 
63; v. 517); but the bulk of the testimony is 
against your correspondent’s supposition, and tends 
to show that the male body floats supine, or face 
upwards, and the female prone, or face downwards. 

Reading. 


Toxy (5 §. ix. 286, 415; x. 17.)— 
Lum is not an uncommon nickname for William, 
sometimes pronounced Willum. Hence perhaps, 
asa diminutive, Lumkin—by corruption, Lumpkin. 
Conf. Sampson, Simpson, for Samson, Simson. 
The name would also corrupt from Lambkin. 

R. Caaryock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Evectrorat Facts §. ix. 446.)—In addi- 
tion to Oldfield’s Representative History, 6 vols., 
Mr. Larrest is referred to 

“The Parliaments of England from 1 George I. to the 
Present Time. By Henry Stooks Smith. Vol. I. Bed- 
fordshire to Nottinghamshire inclusive. London, Simp- 
kin & Co., 1844. Vol. If. Oxfordshire to Wales inclusive, 
1845. Vol. IIL. The Disfranchised Boroughs, Scotland, 
Ireland, &c., 1850. 12mo.” 

This last volume contains the elections since the 
publication of the preceding volumes to date. 
The work is very full, and is, I believe, scarce. 
Sam. Suaw. 
Andover. 


300KSELLERS’ Catatocues (5% §, ix. 426.)— 
In the registers of the Stationers’ Company (Mr. 
Arber’s Transcript, vol. ii. p. 297) is the following 
entry 

**8 Maij [1595]. John windet. Entred for his copie 
vnder the handes of the wardens a boo ke intituled 
A Catalogue jor English printed bookes. vj". 

Cc. D. 


Tue Cory or “ Protixus” (5 §, ix. 447) de- 
scribed hy H. H. was in the library of the Duke 
of Sussex, whose label it bears. I have some books 
with the same plate. J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


“Artruvevs Severvs O'Toote Nonesvcn” 
(5™ S. ix. 467.)—The print described is a rare one 
by Delaram, prefixed to a production of Taylor, 
the Water Poet, entitled The Great O'Toole, an 
Encomium, or Enco-mi-ass-trick .... to the 
honour of the noble Captain O'T cole, 8vo., London, 
1622. The subject of the print was a military 
adventurer, a braggadocio, and a butt, of whom a 
slight notice will be found in Granger. The lines 
are, I presume, by the Water Poet himself. The 


original print is of value, but there is a fac-simile, 
published by Richardson, of common occurrence, 
J. F. Marsn. 


Tre Law or Gravitation (5™ §. ix. 448.)— 
Something which may be compared with the 
remarks on this subject occurs in letter x. of Sir 
D. Brewster's Letters on Natural Magic, Fam. 
Libr., 1832, p. 256 :— 

“ One of the most remarkable and inexplicable experi- 
ments relative to the strength of the human frame......is 
that in which a heavy man is raised with the greatest 
facility when he is lifted up the instant that his own 
lungs, and those of the persons who raise him, are 
inflated with air,” c. 

Ep. Marsuatt. 


Bootn Famiry (5 §, vii. 288, 397.)—The 
Durham County Advertiser of April 19 last 
records the death of John Booth, of Sherburn, 
near Durham, and contains the following parti- 
culars of the deceased and his family, which, if 
transferred to the columns of “N. & Q.,” may 
possess some interest. It is certainly unusual to 
find two generations of the same family (father 
and son) covering so long a period as 141 years. 

“The deceased, who had attained his eighty-fifth 
year, was the son of George Booth, of Cowton, Yorkshire, 
who was born in 1737, and died in the ninety-second 
year of his age; thus two generations have covered the 
unusually long period of 141 years. The late Mr. Booth 
was a great-nephew of John Booth, of Killerby and 
Warlaby, who by his will entailed these estates on 
Thomas Calvert, with a remainder in default of issue to 
the deceased gentleman's father. This Thomas Calvert 
took the name of Booth in accordance with a direction 
contained in the will, and is the ancestor of the present 
families of that name at Killerby and Warlaby. Mr. 
Booth, of Sherburn, was well known in the county of 
Durham as an enterprising agriculturist while he re- 
sided on his property of Sherburn Grange.” 

H. L. 


“Gory (5% §, ix. 485.)—Mr. 
Bovcuter is hypercritical. Scott does not say in 
chap. xx. that the bishop bequeathed Colonel Man- 
nering his library. Why may not the bishop have 
directed it to be sold, and the colonel have bought 
it of the executors? Or if he begged it or borrowed 
it or stole it, it would not matter; he got it some- 
how, which is the chief thing. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Farnborough, Banbury. 


Tne Monks or Movnt Arnos (5 S. x. 8.)— 
The best modern account of them is in the Rev. H. 
Fanshawe Tozer’s Researches in the Highlands of 
Turkey, London, 1869, 8vo.—a book which is a 
rich treat to the scholar and the antiquary. 


vw. 


Hocartu Brrps (5 S. ix. 507.)—I think 


your correspondent on this subject has overlooked 
the goose which figures on No, IV. (“ Chairing the 
Members ”) of the Election plates. 
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Kixe Ataric’s Buriat (5" ix, 248, 331, 
372.)—Your readers are much indebted to Mr. 
W. Fraser Rae for drawing their attention to the 
ballad by Count von Platen, and still more for his 
spirited translation, but although, as he himself ad- 
mits, theauthor is but little known in this country, it 
is perhaps going rather too far to call this “the only 
poem of any note” on the subject. I cannot take 
up the space of “ N. & Q.” with a long extract from 
so well known a writer as Mrs. Hemans, but it 
may be as well to place the following lines in your 
columns as a pendant to those of the German 
count. I quote from the edition published by 
Messrs. Blackwood in 6 vols., 1855, vol. iv. p. 89: 

“Turn ye the waters from their course, 
sid nature yield to human force, 
And hollow in the torrent's bed 
A chamber for the mighty dead. 
The work is done ; the captive’s hand 
Hath well obeyed his lord's command. 
Within that royal tomb are cast 
The richest trophies of the past, 
The wealth of many a stately dome, 
The gold and gems of plundered Rome. 
And when the midnight stars are beaming, 
And ocean waves in stillness gleaming, 
Stern in their grief, his warriors bear 
The chastener of the nations there ; 
To rest at length from victory’s toil 
Alone, with all an empire’s spoil ! 
Then the freed current’s rushing wave 
tolls o'er the secret of the grave; 
Then streams the martyr captive’s blood 
‘To crimson that sepulchral flood, 
Whose conscious tide alone shall keep 
The mystery in its bosom deep. 
Time hath passed on since then, and swept 
From earth the urns where heroes slept ; 
Temples of gods and domes of kings 
Are mouldering with forgotten things ; 
Yet not shall ages e’er molest 
The viewless home of Alaric’s rest ; 
Still rolls, like them, the unfailing river, 
The guardian of his dust for ever.” 
A. H. Bares. 


Jdgbaston. 


“Sire” (5 §,. viii. 26, 138, 318; ix. 136.)— 
My recollection of this word is sigh, and in Wor- 
cestershire a “sigh-bowl” is the name of the 
implement used for straining milk when it comes 
from the cow. It is made of tin, just like a 
cullender without a bottom. A piece of fine 
gauze or net is fixed across the bottom by means 
ofa hoop which fits tightly on a projecting ring. 
When the operation is finished the hoop is removed, 
and the piece of gauze is carefully washed from all 
the impurities which it has intercepted. B. R. 


The words sile, syne, and synd are perfectly 
well known by the generality of Scotch people. 
Sile is the word used to denote soiled, dirted, &e. 
Syne, as shown in ix. 136, certainly means 
“ago,” but it has also other and widely different 
meanings, to wit, “in that case,” “after that,” 


“then”: “They dit their lugs syne up their leg- 
lins cleek” (Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd). Synd 
means rinse, and will be found in the glossary of 
Blackie & Sons’ edition of Burns, 1865. 

Atrrep Cuas, Jonas. 


As sile still interests your readers they may 
perhaps like the following extract from one of my 
last Christmas bills : 1 milk syle, 1s. 9d. ; bottom- 
ing milk syle, 8d. 2. Be 


“FAMILIARITY BREEDS CONTEMPT” §, ix, 
467, 497.)—The Latin proverb, “ Nimia familia- 
ritas contemptum parit,” occurs in Adagia, Typ. 
Wech., Par., 1629, p. 147, where it is compared 
with a passage of Plutarch, who says in his life of 
Pericles, “He considered that the freedom of 
entertainments takes away all distinction of office, 
and that dignity is little consistent with familiarity ” 
(Trans. by the Langhornes, vol. ii. p. 10, Lond., 
1819). This makes the sense to be the former one 
of the two in the query of H.C. D. The remark 
to which allusion was made, in respect of fami- 
liarity with danger, is similar to what Aristotle 
says of the effects of €uzeipia in Ethics, iii. 8, 6. 

Ep. Marsnatt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


ToKENS oF THE Sacrament (5 §, ix. 248, 
398.)—Is not the above the name given to medals 
or pieces of metal usually given in the week before 
Communion Sunday to intending communicants 
in the Scottish Kirk, and probably among other 
Presbyterian bodies, and delivered up on attend- 
ance at the sacrament? J have seen one such, 
wn oblong medal 12 inches by 1!, with the corners 
cut off, bearing on the obverse a burning bush, 
above it the motto, “ Nec tamen consumebatur,” 
and beneath it, “ National Scotch Church, May 11, 
1827”; on the reverse, “The Lord knoweth | 
them that are His. | Let every one that | nameth 
the name | of Christ | depart from iniquity.” 

E. 8S. W. 

Sr. Georer (5% §, viii. 447; ix. 189, 209, 349, 
$17, 495.)—By an unfortunate slip of the pen at 
5% 8. ix. 417, fourteenth instead of sixteenth cen- 
tury was written by me, and I at once saw the 
error when the piece appeared in print. Sir 
Walter Scott seems again to allude in Marmion to 
the cross of St. George being borne on the English 
banners at Flodden Field, in the following fine 
passage describing the passage of the English 
forces over the Till :— 

“Yet more ! yet more! how fair arrayed, 
They file from out the hawthorn shade, 
And sweep so gallant by; 
With all their banners bravely spread, 
And all their armour flxshing high, 
St. George might waken from the dead 
To see fair England's standards fly.” 
Joux Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woo Ibridge. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES 


Records of Shelley, Byron, 
John Trelawny. 2 vols, (Pickering.) 
It these volumes only placed within reach of the new 
generation of Shelley's lovers a book thoroughly assimi- 
late d (because long difficult to get) by the last generation, 
they should have been warmly welcomed; but they do 
more. For Shelley's a they provide new reco rds, 
IS78 being a fit time to publish things not so wisely to 
published in 1858, when Mr. Trelawny first issued his 
k as Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and 
Syron ; and these records inclue four hitherto unprinted 
letters to Medwin, and part of a fifth; while those 
passages relating to Byron have been deprived of some 
considerable portion of their bitterness. The book still 
leaves the impression, not merely that Trelawny found 
Shelley the most love-worthy man possible, and Byron 
by no means amiable or admirable (except for his 
genius), but that the two men really were of those 
opposite kinds. The impression may be wrong ; but it is 
very strong, and not a bit the less so because of certain 
superficial inconsistencies remarked upon elsewhere, but 
not really worth serious discussion. No doubt Trelawny 
had ample reason to feel bitterly towards Byron; but as 
there is no real use in perpetuating wre athful impressions, 
it is wholly praise worthy that Mr. Trelawny has tuken 
the sting out of some parts of his book, even at the 
expense of his own apparent consistency. He is inimit- 
able in writing of Shelley, and, as regards the last years 
of Shelley's life, his record cannot possibly be prized too 
highly; it bears the stamp of truth and thorough 
intelligence and sympathy throughout; but those parts 
of the book relating to others are not so convincing. We 
ure sorry to] ercei ve a tone in regard to Mrs. Shelley that 
is new to this edition. Mr. Garnett, whose article in 
the Fortnightly Review for June, 1878, should be con- 
sulted for all that is to be said in controversion of Mr 
Trelawny from the Boscombe point of view, has already 
put in evidence enough to make us pause before accepting 
the new portrait of Mrs. Shelley ; and we should fe: ir that 
others holding documentary evidence might feel bound 
to publish things that would have been considered better 
unj ublished, had that inestimable lady been left to 
figure as she did in the Mecollections of 1858. 


The Colloquies of Erasmus. 
Edited with Notes by the Rev. 
(Reeves & Turner.) 

Tukse two handsome volumes are worthy companions of 
the recent reprint of the . I pophthegme s of Erasmus, and 
many there are who will welcome the present republica- 
tion. Mr. Johnson's method of editing deserves all 
praise, for, whilst Bailey's text has been carefully revised 
und clerical errors have been corrected, the lexicographer'’s 
language has been preser ved intact. In the notes at the 
en ' of the second volume Mr. Johnson has supplied 
valuable assistance to the reader, 


A Treatise On the Pretender Divorce between Tle nry VI/1. 
and Cathariue of Aragon, by Nicholas Harpsfield, LL. D., 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, is the volume issued this 
year by the Camden Society. It is now first printed from 
a coliation of four MSS., and the labour of editing bas 
devolved on Mr. N. Pocock, M.A.—From Messrs. Riving 
ton we have received another volume of the series 
forming the Library of Spiritual Works for English 
Catholics: Of the Love of God, by St. Francis de Sales. 
it is searcely necessary to add that the typography equals 
that of the other volumes. Also, A Short Greek Syntav, 


ON BOOKS, &e. 


and the Author. 


By Edward 


Translated by N. Bailey. 
E. Johnson, M.A. 


to this rule we 


by R. W. Taylor, M.A.—So far as we have been able ts 
examine it Mr. C. E. Pascoe’s Practical Handbook to the 
Principal Schools of Exgland (Sampson Low & Co.) sup- 
plies most useful and correct information. We hope 
to see athird annual issue. The endowments might bg 
stated, aad, in giving the numbers of each school, a digs 
tinction should be drawn between boarders and home 
boarders — Was Ac Fe the First Man Created ? (Simpkiny 
Marsh: ul & Co.) is the title of a small book by “ Argua,”—— 
The Dramatic Unitees, by E. Simpson oner & 
Co.), has reached a third edition.- nd similar distinetion 
has been achieved by Prof. Y Life of Marg 
Antoinette, Queen of France (Hur Blackett).—Pop 
chers, and as an aid to tl e preparing for 


Nicholson has prepared a Chrome 
n& C 


ish Literatu 
stchards send us a copy of the eleventl 
vii ition of The Dean's English.—In Sheep 
& Son) Mr. J. Darby A lls how to breed and graze fee 
profit.— Post ‘H ems Ver (Harrison & Sons) is a novel by 
Ada Moutazue s most useful Zritish and 
Press Guide is in its tifth year. 


the use of tex 
examine 


i and 


Plotices to Correspondents. 


Wem to the followi 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bus 
asa guarantee of good faith. 


ust call spec ial attention a notices: 


CORRESPONDENTS are requested to bear in mind thatié 
is against rule to sea/ or aul conmmunications 
transmitted by the halfpenny post. Not unfrequently 
double postage has to be paid on their receipt, becauss 
they have been “ closed against inspection.” 

W. M. M. (“ The Golden Rose.”)—We should addts 
what we said last week on this subject that in the firs 
volume of the Journal of the Archzevlogical Institute 
an abstract of a paper on the golden rose, read by Mm 
Thoms at the Winchester meeting. This is probably one 
of the papers whic h he will reprint in the collection of 
Notes and Notelets announced by him some months sine, 

L. F.—The Rosetta stone was originally found by the 
French in 1799 among the ruins of Fort Sc. Julien, which 
is near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile. On the capitala: 
tion of Alexandria it was given up to the British, and 
brought to England in 1802. 

W. E. A. A. wishes to be informed of the name of the 
publisher at Padua who has sent to the aris Exhibition 
the remarkably small edition of Dante mentioned in out 
last volume, p. 340. 

Busser (“He either fears his fate too much,” 
&e.)—By the Marquis of Montrose, 1612-1050, My Dear 
and Only Love. 

Boranxist (5t ix. .)—You will find much 
of the information you need in Syme’s new edition of 
English Botany. T. F. 

Auex. Ferevusson.—For “ Ockamy Spoon, 

iv. 468; v. 175. 
E. Yanotey.—The line is Virgil’s. 


” 


see 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 25 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
can make exception, 
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